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Introduction: Evaluating Student 
Writing — What Can We Do, and 
What Should We Do? 



Charles R. Cooper 

University of Califomia-San Diego 

Lee Odell 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 



When it comes to the evaluation of student writing, we school and col- 
lege English teachers often find ourselves right at the center of a con- 
troversy. From one perspective come arguments in favor of evaluation, 
even for more frequent and more rigorous evaluation. Many parents 
tell us they have a right to know exactly how their children are doing, 
whether they are measuring up, whether they are on track for admis- 
sion to college and a successful career. School administrators and citi- 
zens groups contend that schools must be "accountable," that there 
must be some form of public evidence — most often a score on a state 
or local assessment — that will indicate whether we are doing our jobs, 
especially the job of helping students meet "world-class standards." 
Faculty in other departments complain to us about their students' writ- 
ing. And our own experience as learners and as teachers leads us to 
think that we have some sort of responsibility to help our students see 
where they are doing well and where their writing needs improvement. 

From other perspectives come doubts about whether we should, or 
even can, evaluate students' writing. Both research and practical experi- 
ence demonstrate that people often disagree radically about the quality 
of a particular piece of writing. What one person sees as an outstanding 
piece of work, someone else may consider mediocre or even unaccept- 
able. Consequently, critics are often justified in arguing that our judgments 
may reflect only idiosyncratic values that we impose arbitrarily and 
unfairly on students, especially students who come from backgrounds dif- 
ferent from our own. Other critics may argue that evaluation can distract 
us from the business of teaching and may even be unnecessary. 
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So here we stand — in our classrooms, with our students — beset by 
arguments that seem as contradictory as they are compelling. What can 
we do? What should we do? Every essay in this book is intended to 
speak to these questions and to help all of us take part in this ongoing 
debate. These essays represent a variety of approaches to evaluation. 
But underlying all of them are some common beliefs about what is fun- 
damentally important to our work as writing teachers. Specifically 
these articles assume that we need to: 

• distinguish between evaluation and grading ; 

• develop our ability to describe students' writing; 

• connect teaching and evaluation; and 

• continually reexamine the assumptions and practices that guide 
our evaluation of student writing. 



Distinguishing between Evaluation and Grading 

People routinely talk as though evaluation and grading mean essen- 
tially the same thing. They do not. A grade or numerical ranking rep- 
resents simply a final judgment about how well or poorly one has 
written a particular piece of writing. Evaluation, by contrast, can hap- 
pen at any point in the writing process, and it specifically addresses all 
the issues that a grade or numerical score cannot. Evaluation may entail 
looking not only at students' final drafts, but also at their notes or early 
drafts. Evaluation requires us to answer all the hard questions that stu- 
dents should ask but often do not know, or dare, to ask: What, specif- 
ically, seems strong about my work? What is not so strong? What might 
I do to make some progress, either in revising this draft or in working 
on a comparable assignment in the future? 



Describing Students' Writing 

To answer these difficult questions, we have to be able to describe stu- 
dents' work. In part, this means that we have to get better at identify- 
ing specific passages in a text and explaining how we react to those 
passages. This work is important for helping students to understand 
how readers respond to their texts. But it is not enough. Even when 
students understand how readers are responding, they still need to 
understand the craft of writing. They — and we — need language that 
will let them understand what is going on in their texts, what they have 
done that is influencing the ways readers are responding. 
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The problem is that we have inherited a lot of evaluative language 
simply that is not very descriptive or useful. Consider, for example, 
familiar terms like "logical /illogical/' "well-thought-out/superficial," 
or "reasonable /unreasonable." Such terms may capture perfectly our 
reaction to a particular piece of writing. And if we have been well 
trained in holistic scoring, we might be able to apply them in ways with 
which other readers will agree. But if we say to a student that his or 
her writing seems illogical, what have we told this student? Do we 
mean that a particular statement is inconsistent with something he or 
she has said elsewhere? That the student is not considering the conse- 
quences of what he or she is proposing? That a claim is not based on 
reliable information? That the student has said something that we hap- 
pen not to believe? Further, what might this student do to become 
more logical? 

Fortunately, we have access to language that is much more precise 
and descriptive and, thus, much more useful to both students and 
teachers. Most of the chapters in this book will introduce this language 
and suggest ways in which we (and our students) might use it in help- 
ing students to grow as writers. In Part I, Charles Cooper shows us 
some ways to identify how successfully students are using the 
resources available in different genres, and Phyllis Ryder and her col- 
leagues discuss what we might say to students about how well they 
are meeting the needs of their audiences. Lee Odell explains how we 
might describe students' thinking, William Strong provides ways to 
talk about the variety and effectiveness of students' sentence structures, 
Martha Kolln shows how we can make sense of breakdowns in cohe- 
sion and coherence, and Sandra Murphy shows us ways of assessing 
writing portfolios. 

Part II presents ways we might describe and learn from writing in 
other disciplines: Richard Millman discusses assessment in mathemat- 
ics, Denise Levine in science, Richard Beach in literature, and Kathy 
Medina in social studies. Further, Part III helps us to recognize and 
understand the distinctive qualities of writing done by particular 
groups of students: Arnetha Ball discusses the language patterns that 
show up in the writing of some African American students, Guanjun 
Cai focuses on the writing of Asian American students, and Guadalupe 
Valdes and Patricia Sanders describe distinctive characteristics of writ- 
ing done by Hispanic American students. To complete this volume, Part 
IV presents four different essays on issues tied to assessment of writ- 
ing: Chris Anson expresses his concern that teachers become more 
reflective about how they respond to writing; Sandra Murphy and 
Mary Ann Smith advocate a major role for students in the evaluation 
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of their writing portfolios; and Fran Claggett and Roxanne Mountford, 
in their respective essays, focus on specific issues tied to large-scale 
assessment of writing. 



Connecting Teaching and Evaluation 

Inevitably, there will be times when we, as teachers or as writers, will 
want to put evaluation as far out of our minds as we can. Writers some- 
times need simply to plunge in, writing as fast and as much as possible, 
forcing themselves to suspend judgment on what they are producing. 
Nevertheless, there are ways in which the evaluation of writing and the 
teaching of writing are so closely interconnected that we cannot think of 
one without thinking of the other. The most important interconnection — 
and sometimes the most difficult to acknowledge — is that our values and 
value judgments permeate almost every act we perform as teachers. If 
we choose to do a lesson on, say, showing vs. telling, we are implying 
that, in at least some instances, writing that shows is better than writing 
that tells. We may not talk of grades, we may not explicitly use the words 
good, better, or best, but we do praise students when their personal or 
observational writing becomes more concrete, vivid, and memorable. The 
question, then, is not whether we can separate teaching and evaluating, 
but rather, whether the value judgments that get made — by us or by our 
students — will help them to become better writers. 

Giving students this help involves another connection between eval- 
uation and teaching: planning our classes so that students have time 
for in-process reflection on their writing. Maybe we ask them to get 
reactions from their peers, or maybe we ask them to talk with us (or 
write to us) about where their writing seems to be effective and what 
they are going to do to make it even more effective. Whatever strategy 
we use, we have to plan our teaching so that some sort of evaluation — 
not grading, but evaluation, an assessment of strengths and weaknesses 
in a piece of writing — occurs before a final draft is written. 

To provide this evaluation, we will have to make yet another con- 
nection between evaluation and teaching. In addition to allowing class 
time for students to assess their own or each other's work, we will also 
need to devote class time to showing them how to do this sort of work 
effectively. As Karen Spear has pointed out, we cannot just assume that 
students will automatically know how to talk productively about their 
own or their classmates' writing. They may focus exclusively on 
editorial /proofreading matters, or they may offer highly arbitrary 
advice that ignores the purposes the writer is trying to accomplish in 
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his or her writing. If students are to learn how to respond helpfully to 
a written text, especially if they are to help a writer assess a text's 
strengths and weaknesses, we'll have to spend class time teaching them 
how to do this. Specifically, we will have to work with them to develop 
an understanding of particular writing assignments so that their efforts 
at working in peer-response groups, assessing their own work, and 
revising their drafts can be more focused and productive. 

There is at least one more connection between teaching and evalu- 
ation, the difficult and unsettling connection between what we do in 
our classrooms and what students are expected to do in large-scale 
assessment programs at the local, state, or national level. At worst, this 
connection may involve so much "teaching to the test" that teachers 
ignore students' needs and even replace serious instruction in writing 
with mindless drill or work on sterile "test prep" materials. These 
assessment programs may seem to loom so large that they become the 
tail that wags the dog. But let us be candid on two points. 

First, bad, large-scale assessments can be truly bad, especially those 
that consist principally of short-answer, "objective" questions. These can 
only trivialize writing instruction and subvert the efforts of good writ- 
ing teachers. Many of the best assessment programs, however, are well 
informed by good instructional practice. They may, as does the Cali- 
fornia writing assessment, ask students to write in different genres to 
different audiences; they may, as in the English Language Arts New 
Standards Reference Exam, allow students to read, discuss ideas, write 
a draft, and get peer feedback before writing a revised draft; or they 
may, as with the English Language Arts New Standards Portfolio Sys- 
tem, involve students in the process of evaluation, asking them to write 
self-assessments and to select the pieces which will go into their port- 
folios for evaluation. 

The second point on which we must be candid is this: In far too many 
cases, the dog badly needs to be wagged. In, perhaps, the majority of 
American classrooms, students rarely write anything longer than a para- 
graph. And in far too many, students write only five-paragraph 
"themes" for a single audience (usually the teacher) and for a single pur- 
pose (displaying knowledge). Or they do only informal journal writing, 
never producing extended, revised, public texts. If large-scale assessment 
accomplishes nothing else, it will do everyone an enormous favor by 
helping to change instructional practices in these classrooms. 

In one way or another, most of the essays in this book try to help us 
make the connection between teaching and evaluation. All of the chap- 
ters that emphasize describing written texts suggest a vocabulary that 
teachers and students can come to share. 
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Examining Assumptions and Practices 

During the past twenty years or so, our profession has learned a lot 
about assessment. We have learned how to design better assigmnents, 
whether for our own classes or for large-scale assessments. We have, 
for example, become better at thinking through the demands of our 
assignments, and we have become much more careful about seeing that 
students are writing to a specific audience for a specific purpose. But 
whatever we have accomplished thus far, we still have more to learn. 

When we put together a collection on this topic two decades ago — 
Evaluating Writing: Describing, Measuring, Judging (1977) — our work as 
teachers and evaluators was more difficult and, at the same time, much 
easier than it is now. The difficulty came chiefly from the fact that our 
profession had produced little information about evaluating students' 
writing. Confronted with stacks of student papers, we seemed to be 
pretty much on our own. We had no disciplinary body of knowledge 
to guide our actions or to help justify our decisions. Most of our train- 
ing as teachers focused on how to teach literature, not how to assess 
what our students were doing as they tried to learn to read and write. 
This fact, however, also made life appear to be simpler: lacking infor- 
mation, we could just proceed on intuition and on the (often tacit) 
assumptions we had inherited from our own teachers. We could do 
unto others as we had been done unto without having to think too 
much about the matter. 

The problem was (and in too many cases, still is) that we were work- 
ing from what has been called a "practical stylist" rhetoric. This rhetoric 
focused mainly on matters of style and correctness; it had nothing to 
say about the problems writers and evaluators encounter when writ- 
ing is done for different audiences and different purposes, and it had 
very little to say about the processes by which writers explore their 
ideas and experiences in order to figure out what they want to say. 

In contrast to our predecessors, we now have access to a lot of 
information — about, for example, how written language differs from 
talk or conversation and how dialect, register, and genre interact. We 
also know, for example, a good bit about how writers move through 
the composing process, how language and organization may vary 
according to a writer's audience and purpose, how writing is viewed 
by different cultural and ethnic groups, and how writers can make their 
sentences "flow." To help us place our own assignments and expecta- 
tions in context, we know a great deal more about writing in the com- 
munity, on the job, and in the various academic disciplines. We know 
that writing makes a powerful contribution to learning in all disci- 
plines, and we now know how that happens. 
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With increased information, however, also comes increased respon- 
sibility. It is no longer enough, for example, to tell students that their 
writing seems "disorganized" or that their sentences seem "choppy." 
We now know how to help students organize their writing in differ- 
ent writing situations, some calling for narrative, some for catego- 
rization of information, and still others requiring step-by-step logical 
argument. Further, we are now able (and obliged) to show students 
how their texts can be made more cohesive or how their sentences can 
do more powerful work. 

We can no longer approach all writing with one set of criteria, assum- 
ing that one size fits all. It may be that, ultimately, we value some highly 
general qualities, such as "organization" or "quality of ideas." But we 
now know that the strategies that make for good organization in a per- 
sonal experience narrative may differ from the strategies that make a 
good report of information or a good persuasive letter. And we need 
to help students understand what those differences are, both by the way 
we teach and the way we evaluate their writing. 

The contributors to the current volume hope that it will advance our 
understanding of evaluation, especially as it relates to teaching. But we 
also hope that as we teach and evaluate, we will continue to learn, not 
only about our students and their texts, but also about what we hope 
to teach and what we value. 

As with the first volume, this one began at an NCTE Annual Con- 
vention during an all-day, preconvention workshop. We thank the 
NCTE Assembly for Research, who sponsored that workshop. We also 
thank Michael Greer, NCTE's Director of Acquisitions, who worked 
closely with us during a three-day, weekend review of penultimate 
drafts of all the chapters. 



I Describing Texts 

For nearly thirty years, writing teachers in schools and colleges have 
been working out the implications of several, fundamentally important 
insights about the teaching of writing: 

• That writing a text is a process that unfolds over time through a 
sequence of stages — invention or prewriting, drafting, revising, 
editing, reflecting on what has been accomplished; that these 
stages are recursive, for example, with invention continuing dur- 
ing revising; and that these stages present different possibilities 
and problems for writers. 

• That writing instruction need not be fragmented into units or sen- 
tences, and then paragraphs, and then, finally, real writing; that 
we should ask students for authentic multiparagraph writing and 
then help them with their sentences and paragraphs within the 
context of that writing. 

• That writing assignments should be given and writing projects 
defined within a full social (or communicative) situation so that 
students will understand their purposes and readers, whether the 
situation requires convincing other students to take action to 
resolve a school or community problem, explaining unfamiliar 
information to readers who may have a need to know it, or con- 
vincing a teacher that something has been learned. 

• That writing is different from talk and must be learned atten- 
tively, consciously. 

• That talk does play an important role in learning to write, through 
discussions of assignments, models, and criteria and through col- 
laboration among students and between students and their teach- 
ers, as in conferences or peer workshops over work-in-progress. 
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• That writing is both free and constrained — both highly creative 
in that the next sentence is always a surprise and also highly 
conventional in that all writers work with a limited, describ- 
able syntactic repertoire and a set of culturally determined, 
widely recognized genres; that the conventions act as con- 
straints but also as heuristics, making possible certain kinds of 
creative work at both the sentence and text levels, especially for 
developing writers. 

• That self-reflection or self-evaluation in writing enables students 
to consolidate and remember longer what they have learned 
about writing. 

These insights have transformed our thinking about literacy, and all 
of the authors in Evaluating Writing strive to organize instruction and 
evaluate students' writing in light of them. Not a list from which to 
choose two or three particular viewpoints, this collection is, rather, an 
interrelated set of principles that demand a lot of writing teachers by 
way of knowledge and practice. 

The set of insights that now guides the work of knowledgable teach- 
ers has, we believe, one limitation: It no more than implies the impor- 
tance of teachers' knowledge about written texts, knowledge that seems 
as important to us as knowledge about planning and sequencing activ- 
ities for a writing assignment. All of our planning and effort leads 
toward the moment when a student hands us a draft or revison or port- 
folio. At that moment the question becomes what we can say about that 
text that will be most helpful to the student. We believe knowledge 
about texts to be the next frontier in our efforts to improve literacy. 

The authors in Part I aim to expand our repertoire of strategies for 
describing students' texts. Each chapter includes students' texts and 
demonstrations of what might be said about them. 

What can be said on the basis of our knowledge about texts will, we 
believe, help us to provide more helpful answers to the familiar ques- 
tions we all ask continually about our students' writing: Where does 
this draft seem strong or weak, full of potential or full of holes? What 
kind of thinking about the subject is going on in this draft? What other 
kinds of thinking would help this student realize her purpose? What 
resources for this writing situation does the student need to learn more 
about? How can this student better anticipate readers' questions? How 
can these awkward sentences be strengthened? How can this section 
be made to flow so that readers will not be diverted and lose momen- 
tum? What can this portfolio tell me about this student's work and 
achievement in my class? 
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These are the kinds of questions the contributors will address in 
Part I. In these essays, the contributors' answers will be grounded not 
only in theory and research, but also in years of classroom experience, 
from middle school through college. And in all cases, the contributors 
assume that if we are to link instruction and evaluation, we must have 
ways to describe students' work, ways to help them look at their texts 
and to see what they are doing well and what they might begin doing, 
stop doing, or do differently. 

Lee Odell, in Chaper 1, addresses ways we might assess the think- 
ing reflected in students' work, while avoiding the trap of valuing 
thoughts that agree with our own and devaluing thinking we happen 
to disagree with. He argues that "important elements of the thinking 
process are conscious, knowable, and teachable" and demonstrates that 
"the thinking process leaves fingerprints all over a finished text." Point- 
ing out that we should expect different kinds of thinking in different 
writing situations, Odell analyzes the thinking in an argument, a per- 
sonal narrative, and an interpretation of literature. 

Charles Cooper, in Chapter 2, offers a current definition of "genre" 
and outlines several influential classifications of genres (or types) of 
writing. His aim is to show that genres are not arbitrary forms, but 
social processes and cultural productions without which communica- 
tion would be impossible. Relying on high school seniors' texts, he 
demonstrates how genre knowledge might inform our responses to four 
different kinds of texts valued in secondary school English programs: 
writing that takes a position, reflects on experience, narrates a remem- 
bered event, or interprets a literary text. After describing the unique 
characteristics of each of these genres. Cooper outlines genre-specific 
criteria that teachers and students might use to evaluate student essays. 
Cooper concludes by outlining one way to integrate evaluation into a 
genre assignment, giving students a major role as evaluators. 

In Chapter 3, Phyllis Ryder, Elizabeth Vander Lei, and Duane Roen 
sample the vast amount of knowledge that has accumulated from clas- 
sical times to the present about the role of audience (or readers) in writ- 
ing. Focusing on various kinds of writer-audience relationships, they 
demonstrate how writers invoke audiences through various kinds of 
"moves" in their writing and how teachers can help them do so more 
effectively. These moves are textual — specific cues and information the 
writer includes in order to connect with readers and hold their inter- 
est. To illustrate how writers invoke audiences through various textual 
moves, the authors rely on excerpts from junior high, high school, and 
college students' essays. They explain how knowledge of audience 
relationships might influence how we give essay assignments, assign 
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and respond to journal writing, set out assignments for co-authored 
essays, help students plan audience roles in workshops, and guide stu- 
dents in audience choices for academic writing. 

William Strong, in Chapter 4, relies on James Moffett's growth 
sequences for syntax to "identify specific features of syntax that can be 
viewed developmentally, either when evaluating writing or when 
coaching students to expand their repertoires of sentence-level moves." 
Relying on texts written by students in grades 6, 11, and 12, Strong 
demonstrates the reality of syntactic development through a close look 
at the sentence options students choose. He explains how a develop- 
mental view of syntax helps us recognize when a student may be on a 
"syntactic threshold," that is, ready to risk new syntactic options which 
may lead temporarily to errors. He closes his introduction to syntax by 
demonstrating how genres like reportage, argument, and interpretation 
invite quite different kinds of sentences. Strong's aim is twofold: to trace 
syntactic development and to introduce the kinds of knowledge about 
syntax that writing teachers need in order to observe and encourage 
this development. 

In Chapter 5, Martha Kolln introduces perhaps the least familiar area 
of knowledge about texts included in Part I — the system of cohesion that 
holds texts together from sentence to sentence, a system that contributes 
to the perceived coherence of a text. Much about cohesion is familiar to 
English teachers — pronoun reference, conjunctions, repetition of key 
words — but Kolln focuses on three aspects of sentence cohesion that 
remain invisible in school and college grammar handbooks: the order- 
ing of sentence information known and new to readers, the control of 
sentence rhythm to throw stress on certain information, and the princi- 
ple of end focus. Relying on excerpts from college students' writing, 
Kolln demonstrates that this unfamiliar and perhaps seemingly esoteric 
knowledge about written texts helps us to explain certain intuitions we 
frequently have about student writing that seems entirely correct but is 
nevertheless occasionally hard to follow or slightly out of focus. 

Both Strong and Kolln are concerned not with correctness — as impor- 
tant as the conventions of usage and mechanics may be for students' 
writing development — but with clarity, readability, and style. For exam- 
ple, since readers remember primarily the gist of a text, writers can, 
through careful arrangement of known and new information in their 
sentences, keep in readers' view the main ideas from which readers cre- 
ate meaning. In this — and other — ways, writers guide readers to under- 
stand what is important in written texts. Strong and Kolln implicitly 
argue that syntactic fluency and cohesion offer goals for instruction that 
enable us to raise our expectations for students. 
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To close Part I, Sandra Murphy, in Chapter 6, proposes that we con- 
ceive a portfolio of student writing as a text itself and suggests that we 
evaluate this text on "dimensions of performance and learning derived 
from curriculum standards." These dimensions might include breadth 
and versatility of students' writing, quality of self-reflection, technical 
competence, and processes used in creating text. Knowledge about 
written texts offered in other Part I chapters would, as Murphy points 
out, contribute in important ways to readers' evaluation of "breadth" 
and "technical competence" in her proposed dimensional-scoring 
scheme. Dimensional scoring, of course, depends on curriculum stan- 
dards like those promulgated in 1995 by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, which focus on processes and activities rather than 
grade-level standards of achievement in various kinds of writing. The 
controversy surrounding the NCTE standards suggests that the debate 
over curriculum standards in English — and hence over evaluating stu- 
dents' writing achievement — will be with us for some time. In the 
meantime, teachers, who are accountable every day to individual stu- 
dents and their parents, may want to experiment with dimensional 
evaluations of end-of-course portfolios. These could be supplemented 
with careful descriptions of one or more individual texts in order to 
show what a student has learned to do in particular writing situations. 

The Part I authors provide only an introduction to various ways of 
describing texts. Each chapter concludes, however, with suggested fur- 
ther reading. If we succeed in convincing you that learning more about 
written texts will make you a better writing teacher, then we encourage 
you to begin the demanding but rewarding work of mastering this 
domain of knowledge. It need not be a solitary effort. College writing 
workshops in various genres — autobiography, argument, reportage, 
prose fiction, poetry, nature writing, family history and geneology — may 
be available. Inservice programs focusing on describing student texts in 
several genres might be arranged. Informal study groups with colleagues 
may be possible. And do not overlook what can be learned about text 
by writing different kinds of texts on your own or with your students. 

As you read the chapters in Part I, you will notice that the authors 
do not necessarily advocate that you systematically teach thinking tax- 
onomies, genre theory, syntactic categories, cohesion analysis, or dimen- 
sional scoring to your students. While the authors do occasionally refer 
to classroom materials and to activities they or others have developed, 
they seek primarily to convince you that current knowledge about 
written texts will make you a more confident, helpful writing teacher. 
Your understanding of students and your experience in the classroom 
will guide you in translating this knowledge into language, guidelines. 
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or activities appropriate for your students. For example, you might 
want to plan whole-class demonstrations and activities — many are 
available for use or adaptation — or you might decide to use your text 
knowledge primarily when you confer with individual students or 
respond in writing to drafts to be revised. 
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1 Assessing Thinking: 
Glimpsing a Mind at Work 



Lee Odell 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 



When we assess students' writing, there's a good chance that, sooner 
or later, we will begin to talk about the thinking reflected in that writ- 
ing. Sometimes we comment on the extent to which a text reflects 
"depth of thought" (Tierney, Carter, and Desai 1991, 98) or whether a 
writer's statements seem reasonable or logical or well considered. Other 
discussions may involve somewhat different terminology, with people 
commenting on whether a piece of writing seems sensitive, creative, or 
perceptive. In these latter discussions, we may not be concerned with 
logic or critical thinking, but we are still assuming that a text reflects a 
mind at work, a writer wondering about things, trying to make sense 
of feelings or perceptions, trying to imagine what might be. 

This concern with a mind at work seems especially appropriate if 
we see writing as an act of discovery, an act of constructing meaning. 
In order to construct meaning, one has to be able to explore, imagine, 
analyze, speculate, observe — in short, to think. If this ability to think is 
essential for effective writing, an assessment of a student's writing 
should give us some insight into the thinking reflected in that writing. 

But how is this possible? How can we assess thinking by looking 
at a written text? After all, thinking is a process, a series of actions 
taken over time. What can a product tell us about this process? Fur- 
thermore, what will count as evidence of thinking? How can we avoid 
the trap of equating "good thinking" with writing that just happens 
to agree with our biases or preconceptions? And what do we mean 
by thinking, anyway? 

This last question may seem especially difficult, for there are limits 
to what we can know or say about thinking. The process is complex, it 
happens quickly, and it often entails imaginative leaps that are difficult 
to explain and impossible to predict. Moreover, no finished text can 
reflect all the thinking processes that went into creating that text. 
Nonetheless, our situation as teachers and as evaluators is not hopeless. 
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For one thing, important elements of the thinking process are con- 
scious, knowable, and teachable. These elements consist of strategies, 
actions people can take to gather and reflect on information and to stim- 
ulate the creative process. Further, it's possible to find some evidence 
of these strategies reflected in a completed product. In effect, the think- 
ing process leaves fingerprints all over a finished text. 

As we learn to recognize strategies reflected in a completed text, we 
can talk more confidently about why that text seems (or doesn't seem) 
thoughtful, perceptive, sensitive, etc. And in so doing, we can solve 
some additional problems that often give us trouble as both teachers 
and evaluators. That is, we can improve our ability to (1) explain our 
value judgments; (2) look past surface errors to see the strengths of writ- 
ing by nonmainstream students; and (3) integrate the assessment of 
writing and the assessment of students' interpretation of literary texts. 



Understanding Thinking 

When we start asking what we mean by thinking , we quickly encounter 
an unusual problem: It's not that we have too few potential answers to 
our question; if anything, we can find too many. We can draw on work 
from such diverse fields as cognitive psychology, philosophy, reading, 
and rhetoric, each discipline presenting its own perspective, sometimes 
overlapping with others, sometimes diverging, sometimes proceding as 
if no other discipline had anything to say about the matter. At the risk 
of oversimplifying, here's a synthesis of this work, an effort to sketch 
out the broad outlines of what people do when they think. (A more 
detailed discussion appears in Odell 1993.) 

One key element of the thinking process entails what cognitive psy- 
chologists refer to as dissonance — a sense that things just don't add up, 
that our understanding is incomplete, that something is incongruous. 
We may be able to articulate a fairly specific question, problem, irony, 
conflict, etc. Or maybe we just feel some sort of undefined itch, some 
sense that things aren't quite right or that we'd like to try something 
new, if for no better reason than we wonder if we could actually do it. 

As we engage in the thinking process, we have to recognize that we 
can't pay attention to everything that's going on. Common sense, not 
to mention theory and research, tells us that to understand anything, 
we have to be able to select , to pay attention to some things, 
deemphasize others, and completely ignore others. As we do this, we 
also have to encode, or represent, whatever we've selected. We may do 
this in a variety of ways — with visual images, music, or numbers, for 
example, as well as written or spoken language. Whatever medium we 
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choose, we have to find some way to represent to ourselves and oth- 
ers what we are thinking, feeling, observing, remembering, reading. 

In doing all this, we may engage — probably simultaneously — in 
several other processes: drawing on prior knowledge , trying to see how a 
present experience relates to what we already know; seeing relationships, 
asking, in effect, how one thing causes another, how things are similar 
or different, how something interacts with its physical or social setting; 
and considering different perspectives, perhaps trying to empathize with 
another person or asking how someone else's perceptions or interpre- 
tations might differ from our own. 

This synthesis of work on thinking leads to a series of questions that 
can help us (and our students) gain some insight into how they are cur- 
rently constructing meaning about a particular topic and what they 
might continue doing (or do differently) in the future (for an elabora- 
tion of these questions, see Appendix A): 

Dissonance: What sort of problems, ambiguities, ironies, questions, 
uncertainties, or conflicts do students mention (or overlook)? 

Selecting: What kinds of information (observations, "facts," per- 
sonal experiences, feelings, memories) do students include in or 
exclude from their writing? 

Encoding/Representing: What sort of language do students use to 
articulate their ideas (feelings, perceptions, memories)? 

Drawing on Prior Knowledge : Do students explicitly refer to things 
they already know in order to understand something new? 

Seeing Relationships: What kinds of relationships (cause-effect, 
time, if . . . then, similarity, difference) do students mention in 
their writing? 

Considering Different Perspectives: To what extent do students try 
to consider ways in which other people might perceive, interpret, 
or respond to a given idea, fact, or experience? 

These sets of questions won't tell us everything students thought or 
did during the composing process. Moreover, they do not constitute a 
checklist which can be applied indiscriminately in all situations. Some- 
times it makes sense to focus on one or two questions; sometimes it helps 
to consider several or all of them. But in either case, these questions can 
help us see how a student text, or, indeed, any text, reflects a mind at 
work. That is, they can help us recognize students' use of strategies that 
are essential to making sense of what they read, feel, observe, or remem- 
ber. They will give us a way to explain what we mean when we say that 
a text seems well thought out, sensitive, imaginative, and so forth. 
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Further, as I hope the next section of this chapter will illustrate, 
these questions can help us to assess very different types of student 
writing: personal experience narratives, for example, as well as per- 
suasive letters and interpretations of literature. This is not to ignore 
important differences between various types of writing (see Cooper, 
this volume; Odell 1981). A personal experience narrative intended for 
a close friend may require a writer to select details or consider ques- 
tions that may not be equally appropriate for a persuasive text 
intended for an unsympathetic audience. In writing a biology labo- 
ratory report, students might not draw on the same kinds of prior 
knowledge they would need in writing, for example, a history essay. 
But whatever the type of discourse and whatever the academic sub- 
ject, both teachers and students need to consider the kinds of details 
students have selected, the kinds of questions they have asked, the 
kinds of relationships they have considered, and so on. As we con- 
sider such matters, both we and our students can begin to see how 
they might create or revise a text so that it helps them achieve a par- 
ticular goal for a particular audience. 



Looking at Students' Texts 

In examining student texts, we inevitably run into a basic fact of human 
perception: What we see in a text is not simply a matter of observing 
what's "really there" and immediately apparent to anyone who can read 
English. What we see is heavily influenced not only by our values, past 
experiences, and expectations, but also by the language we use in talk- 
ing about those texts. The questions suggested in the preceding section 
can't change this situation, but they do provide us with means to solve 
problems we often face in evaluating writing, particularly the three 
areas of concern mentioned earlier in this essay. 

Articulating Value Judgments 

Whether or not we choose to assign grades, we continually find our- 
selves making value judgments about students' work, remarking on 
whether a given piece of writing seems perceptive, imaginative, 
thoughtful, or engaging. Where we run into trouble is in trying to artic- 
ulate these value judgments, especially when we try to explain to stu- 
dents why one piece of writing is better than another or why one piece 
of writing meets a certain standard and another does not. 

This problem can be especially difficult when papers seem, in 
many respects, comparable. Here, for example, are excerpts from 
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two essays in which, as part of a statewide writing assessment, stu- 
dents were to influence a school board's decision on whether to install 
metal detectors in the local high school. Although students were free 
to argue pro or con on this issue, both of the following writers 
opposed the installation of metal detectors. And both writers base 
their arguments, in part, on the likelihood that the metal detectors 
would cause students substantial delays in entering and leaving the 
school building. Despite these similarities, the students' papers reflect 
differences in thinking, differences that seem likely to make one argu- 
ment more persuasive than the other. 

The first student begins the essay by arguing that the money for 
metal detectors could be better spent on educational materials and sup- 
plies. The student then goes on to argue that 

I also feel that the metal detectors will cause much confusion before 
and after school when large masses of people want to enter the 
school (as well as be on time for class) and exit the building. Of 
course with every product (especially with one such as this) there 
will be many defects. Defects such as false alarms. There are many 
students who wear braces on their teeth, this may cause a false 
alarm. Things such as jewlry [sic], belt buckles, and zippers can 
cause false alarms. We can imagine all the confusion that can arise 
from a false alarm. A visitor to the school can be guilty of causing 
a false alarm, and thus, leaving the school in an uproar. The metal 
detectors will also slow down the students 7 speed when leaving the 
building in the event of a fire alarm or even a real fire. (Writing Col- 
lection 1993, G-25) 

The second student begins by asserting that the presence of metal 
detectors would reinforce the student's view that "our school is like a 
prison" and that the use of such devices would be a "violation of our 
personal rights." The writer continues thus 

Next, just think how long it will take to check every person in the 
school. Encluding [sic] teachers and staff. We would have to 
lengthen our school day so that this could be done, and that's not 
fair. Our days are long enough without having to stand in line to 
go through a metal detector every morning. And what if it is acci- 
dentally triggered by someone's belt buckle or something similar. 

It takes even more time to check that person. No one wants to 
spend time to be searched, and waiting in line to be searched. 
(Writing Collection 1993, G-20) 

Despite the similarities between these two excerpts, there are substan- 
tial differences in the thinking each reflects. Probably the most important 
difference is that the first student appears to have adopted the perspec- 
tive of his or her readers, a group of adults who are likely to value order- 
liness and safety, not to mention the reaction of visitors to the school. The 
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second student seems to be taking essentially a student's perspective, 
arguing on the basis of what is "fair" or convenient to a student. 

This fundamental difference in thinking is echoed in all the other 
thinking strategies reflected in the two students' work. Consider the 
way these students encode their arguments. Both students use words 
and phrases that have emotional connotations. But the first student uses 
terms ( confusion , uproar) that are likely to resonate with the values of 
an audience concerned with safety and good order. By contrast, terms 
used by the second student ( prison , violation of rights, not fair) reflect the 
values of an aggrieved student. 

A similar pattern appears in these students' efforts to see relation- 
ships and select details in support of their arguments. Both students 
describe hypothetical cause-effect relationships in which metal detec- 
tors register false alarms and create delays in entering and leaving the 
school building. But these hypothetical scenarios differ greatly in their 
plausibility. The first student selects a range of details that illustrates 
convincingly the probability of false alarms. Granted, it may seem 
unlikely that braces on someone's teeth would set off an alarm, but 
the other items mentioned (belt buckles, jewelry, zippers) should ring 
true for school board members who have waited in airport security 
lines where an alarm has been set off by some small, seemingly 
innocuous item. In selecting these details, the first student seems to 
have considered the matter more carefully than does the second stu- 
dent in that writer's general reference to "someone's belt buckle or 
something similar." 

In all of this analysis, of course, I have been making some assump- 
tions about what school board members are likely to need or value. 
These assumptions seem justified by my own experience, but I might 
be wrong about the specific school board that the second student had 
in mind. Maybe that school board contained members who are espe- 
cially concerned about students' personal reactions and feelings. Maybe 
school board members were already aware of potential problems with 
metal detectors and therefore didn't need much elaboration as to what 
might set off false alarms. In such a case, the second student may have 
a considerably better argument than I have suggested. For purposes of 
a large-scale assessment, I have to rely on my best guess about the audi- 
ence that the student is to address. But for purposes of working with 
a student in my own classroom, the preceding analysis would be just 
one part of an ongoing conversation with the student. 

This conversation would begin well before the student writes a draft, 
back at a point where we negotiate some understanding of the values, 
needs, and knowledge of a particular audience, or even farther back 
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where we discuss the importance of understanding the perspective of the 
audience for a given text. Given a common understanding of audience, 
it's possible for me — or for members of a peer-response group — to tell 
the student whether he or she seems to have described an appropriate 
cause-effect relationship or has selected compelling details. And it's also 
possible for the student to respond to criticism by saying something like 
"Yeah, I did select details X, Y, and Z, but what you're forgetting about 
the audience is . . or, "Yeah, that cause-effect relationship is not so hot. 
But what about these other scenarios over here on page 2? Don't they 
make good sense?" In effect, then, having a common way to talk about 
thinking can help open up the assessment process, making it more acces- 
sible and less mysterious to students, therebyenabling them not only to 
challenge the assessments of others, but also to make more informed 
assessments of their own work, assessments which they can use in revis- 
ing a text or working on subsequent texts. 

Looking Past Surface Errors 

Increasingly, teachers at all grade levels find themselves working with 
nonmainstream students, many of whom are not native speakers of 
English or who come from homes where standard English is not spo- 
ken. Often, these students represent an extreme version of a familiar 
problem: Without denying the need for students to master the conven- 
tions of Standard Written English, how do we look past "errors" in 
order to assess a student's rhetorical or communicative ability? Consider, 
for example, the following narrative written by a middle school student: 

When We Were Alone 

It was a dark evening. My aunt Joaquina called from Mexico, 
Almost crying. She called my mom to tell her that my grandpa was 
very sick. My dad set down with me on a chair by the porch of my 
house. All of us were very sad. He said, "come here and sit down 
with me. You know your aunt Joaquina called from Mexico. 
Because your grandpa is very sick maybe he's all ready to died" 

He put his head dow. I kind of get like in shock for a while. I just 
couldn't believe it. My mom was fixing up to go. My dad went to 
our neighbors house. My dad went to tell them what was hap- 
pening in our house and call to America Airlines to see which air- 
plane was ready to go. They say at ll:00'o clock was going to go 
a airline to Mexico. My mom said that she was very scared when 
she was at the airport at Mexico because she was all by her self. 

My mom got to Juventino Rosas at 4:30 a. m. in the morning she 
said that my grandpa was already dead. 

We were worried by my mom. That knight we slept at 
ll:00'o clock the first night that my mom was not with us I felt like 
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an orphan because I didn't have my mom. Those days were terri- 
ble for me. My dad use to left to work and [take] all of my broth- 
ers and me to school. After school one of my aunts use to pick us 
up. She left us in our house when I open the door of my house, it 
was all alone from the inside without my mom when she was here 
she use to be always doing something. Alot of people use to envite 
me to there house, in my same neighborhood to go eat with them, 
but I never went instead of that I got mad, because I use to think 
that they were treating me like some kind of invalid. I didn't like 
that, at all. 

All of the people were getting ready for Christmas. But I was 
very sad we didn't know what to do. A good friend of my mom 
invite us to her house to pass Chrismas with them. We went over 
to her house my friend was there too. We were singing Chistmas 
songs we were happy but at the same time I was very sad because 
this was our first Chistmas with out my mom. But know that I'm 
with my mom again. I've been thinking how alot of children feel 
with out there moms. Now I always give thanks to god that I have 
all of my family complete. 

Obviously, this personal experience essay contains errors in syntax, 
usage, and spelling. But the piece is also a sensitive, powerful narrative 
that shows the student using many of the meaning -making strategies 
described in this chapter. Much of the power of this piece comes from 
the way she encodes her experience. Throughout, this student's language 
reflects the perspective of someone who is young and, in some respects, 
naive. She refers to my mom , my dad , my grandpa instead of using the 
more formal terms (mother, father, grandfather) that older writers some- 
times use when they are discussing their families with nonfamily mem- 
bers. Further, she uses familiar phrases in ways that don't quite fit the 
current context. She refers to her mother "fixing up to go," a phrase 
which, in the part of the country where she lives, is usually used in more 
pleasant contexts — getting ready to go on a date, out to dinner, to church. 
And finally, when she notes that her father calls to see "which airplane 
was ready to go," her language suggests a certain lack of understand- 
ing of the way things work in the world outside her family. 

As we've seen in the previous section of this chapter, a limited, per- 
sonal perspective can cause problems for a writer. But in this case, such 
a perspective serves to heighten a fundamental dissonance, the tension 
between the mystery and profunditity of the subject (the death of a 
loved one, the separation from a family member) and the limited 
resources that a young person (or, indeed, any of us) can draw upon 
in trying to deal with such a subject. 

Throughout the narrative, this writer also mentions a number of 
other dissonances. She mentions conflicts between what people hope 
or intend to do and what they actually accomplish. For instance, 
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neighbors invite the writer to supper, presumably to cheer her up, but 
the invitation makes her angry since she feels that the neighbors are 
treating her like an "invalid." And she mentions several conflicts 
between what people routinely experience or expect and what is actu- 
ally true in this situation. Usually, for example, the writer feels the 
presence of her mother in the house "always doing something," but 
now the house seems "all alone from the inside." Normally, singing 
Christmas carols with a friend's family would be a joyful occasion, but 
in this instance, the joy others take in the season only serves to 
heighten her feeling of sadness. 

These dissonances are heightened by the writer's awareness of sev- 
eral different kinds of relationships. For one thing, she makes several 
comparisons, noting that she felt as though she was "in shock" when 
she first received the news of her grandfather, and mentioning later that 
she felt "like an orphan" and that friends were treating her "like some 
kind of invalid." These comparisons are not literally accurate — she is 
not deprived of parents and family; her friends, presumably, do not con- 
sider her disabled. But these comparisons strongly convey her sense of 
loss and isolation. 

She also implies a relationship between feelings and physical set- 
tings. The effect of the bad news about her grandfather is intensified 
by the melancholy scene in which she hears it — a dark evening, her 
father, head down, seated alone on the porch of her house, separated 
from the warmth and companionship usually found within the house. 
Her sadness is heightened not only by the "alone"-ness of her own 
house, but also, ironically, by the carol singing at a neighbor's house. 
And finally, this student seems aware of the importance of time rela- 
tionships. The call from Mexico comes after dark, a time when bad news 
always seems worse; her mother's plane leaves at 11 p.m., an hour that 
heightens a reader's sense of how the family routine has been dis- 
rupted; her grandfather's death occurs at a time of year when family 
seems especially important. 

It may very well be that this student is a naturally gifted storyteller. 
Or perhaps she is simply recounting a story that is often told and dis- 
cussed within her family. Whatever the case, the thinking reflected in 
this narrative represents a considerable accomplishment, one that 
should be instructive not only to her classmates but to writers of other 
age or supposed ability levels, especially those who simply recount 
events, never exploring how people feel or why they react as they do. 
At the very least we should help her and her classmates see some of 
the things she's done that make this piece so powerful, things that she 
and they might consider trying when they write their next personal 
experience narrative. If we attend only to her mastery of conventions, 
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we will miss seeing this accomplishment and, consequently, diminish 
our ability to work with this writer or her classmates. 

Integrating Writing and the Study of Literature 

At the college level, there is some debate (see, for example, Tate 1993 
and Lindemann 1993) as to whether the study of literature has a place 
in a composition class, especially a college-level course specifically des- 
ignated as a "writing" class. There is, however, little disagreement 
about one point: The process of writing and the process of interpreting 
literature are both meaning-making activities. An interpretation is not 
something readers find prepackaged for them on the page they are 
decoding. It is, rather, something they arrive at through a process of 
reflection and intuition, a process that is guided in part by strategies 
discussed throughout this chapter. To reiterate a caution mentioned ear- 
lier: No written product can give us access to all the thinking processes 
a writer or reader has gone through. But a written interpretation of a 
literary text can reflect meaning-making strategies that are as impor- 
tant for students' reading as they are for their writing. 

Consider, for example, the following excerpts from an essay, an unre- 
vised first draft, written under the time pressures of a statewide writ- 
ing assessment. The writer, a high school student, is interpreting the 
short story "Father and I." As these excerpts will make clear, the story 
consists of an adult narrator's reflection on childhood experiences that 
caused him to question the omnipotence and omniscience of his father. 

When children are young, they experience events only inside their 
own little world. They don't know of the world outside their own. 

Their world is filled with security and trust, where the people in 
their live (parents) are their idols. These idols can do no wrong, and 
are knowledgeable about everything. But at this young, tender 
age, their security is fragile and on the brink of destruction. This 
security is broken when they realize they realize tat there is a world 
outside their own. Added to which, their idolization of the people 
in their lives is also broken. This experience is best described in the 
story Father and I . 

This story accurately portrays the emotions of a child losing his 
haven. The confusion of this child as he comes to know the real 
world. But in order to describe the utter destruction of his world, 
it must be told of his world before his realization. 

As father and son first start their walk, the son's faith and 
unbreakable trust is profoundly present. To him, his father was the 
boss and indeed a special person. ". . . people were not allowed to 
go as a rule, but Father worked on the railway and so he had a right 
to." (pg. 1) This backs up the sons faith in his father. He feels pre- 
vailed because he was allowed to go where it was forbidden, 
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because his father worked there. This gives the son a sense of pride 
and importance. 

. . . This faith is broken when a train passes which the father 
didn't know was coming. And when his father didn't recognize the 
conductor. This destroys the child's unshakable trust in his father. 

The child is at utter loss when he discovers his father doesn't 
know everything. Because of this, he also starts to feel insecure 
about the fact that his father will protect him. . . it was the 
anguish that was to come, the unknown he wouldn't be able to pro- 
tect me against." (pg. 5) 

The child has realized his father isn't godlike and cannot pro- 
tect him from everything. When this happens to a child, their con- 
fusion goes even beyond their once belief in their idols. This might 
help children mature, but they lose with them an innocence that 
can never be found again. 

Fundamental to this essay/interpretation is this student's prior 
knowledge of the disillusionment and anxiety (i.e., the dissonances) that 
arise when children first recognize the limitations of their parents. By 
drawing on this prior knowledge, this student is able to appreciate the 
central conflict in the story. 

This awareness of dissonance seems to govern much of the thinking 
reflected elsewhere in the essay. For one thing, the writer selects from 
the story only those details that help the reader appreciate the conflict 
that the narrator feels. For example, to emphasize the dissonance occa- 
sioned by the narrator's loss of innocence, the student carefully selects 
details that illustrate the narrator's initial faith in his father. The stu- 
dent mentions, for example, the narrator's comment that "Father 
worked on the railway and so he had a right to [go where others were 
forbidden to go]." The writer then goes on to explain how this quote 
reflects the narrator's sense of his father's uniqueness. 

Further, this student elaborates on the dissonance in the story by 
selecting different types of information. In addition to including details 
about what happened in the story, the student also includes informa- 
tion about how characters felt ("'it was the anguish that was to come'") 
and how they viewed other characters ("To him, his father was the 
boss . . ."). This selection of details helps the writer avoid the tendency — 
especially evident in the writing of unsophisticated readers — merely to 
summarize the events of a given story. 

The writer's awareness of the central conflict in the story also seems 
to govern the kinds of relationships the writer sees. The writer begins 
by suggesting a contrast between the way children and adults see the 
world, noting that children "experience events only inside their own lit- 
tle world" and pointing out that children "don't know of the world out- 
side their own." To illustrate the narrator's initial esteem for his father. 
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the student also points out a contrast between the limitations other peo- 
ple had to accept and his father's right to go where "people were not 
allowed to go as a rule." The writer also notes the change that takes place 
within the narrator, his movement from one emotional state (complete 
faith in his father) to another (confusion and anxiety). To describe this 
change, the student makes a number of statements that suggest time 
and/or cause-effect relationships: "When children are young, they expe- 
rience . . "As father and son first start their walk, the son's faith . . . 
is profoundly present"; the son feels privileged "because he was allowed 
to go . . and the son's "faith is broken when a train passes which the 
father didn't know was coming." In noting all of these relationships, the 
writer is not simply recounting the events of the story, but, rather, is indi- 
cating the ways those events affect the central character. 

This attention to the significance of events makes the student appear 
to be a more sophisticated reader than someone who merely summa- 
rizes the events of a story. Perhaps, however, the quality of this stu- 
dent's interpretation is determined by the nature of the story the 
student is reading. Certainly, it would be hard for any reader to avoid 
talking about the significance of what happens in this particular story. 
Thus, this one essay gives no basis for claiming that this student can 
use these same thinking strategies in interpreting other literary texts, 
but we can claim that this essay does reflect some powerful meaning- 
making strategies. And if we were to discuss this essay with the stu- 
dent and the student's classmates, we should be able to help them see 
how the strategies reflected in this essay might be useful in writing 
about other texts. 



Implications for Teaching 

Implicit in this chapter — and, indeed, throughout this volume — is the 
belief that assessment must serve not' only to rank or grade students, 
but also to give us information we can use in our teaching. If we can 
get some insight into the way students are thinking in a particular sit- 
uation, we may be able to help them see what they want to continue 
to do or do differently in other situations. This possibility, of course, is 
based on a further assumption: Thinking is something that people learn 
to do, and we can help them get better at it — not by giving them a 
steady diet of drills or exercises that claim to teach people to think, not 
by having them do the mental equivalent of push-ups — but, rather, by 
using what we already know about teaching writing. 

To that end, we may want to design "mini-lessons'' that illustrate a 
particular thinking strategy, or we may want to get students to analyze 
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the thinking reflected in a piece of published writing. Fundamentally, 
however, we will help students to think better by asking them to look 
closely at their work — or a classmate's or ours — and to consider some 
of the questions described earlier in this chapter. For example, we might 
put a piece of writing — a journal entry, an early draft, a finished draft — 
on the overhead and raise questions such as the following: 

What kinds of details has this writer selected? 

Are there kinds of details that seem significantly missing? 

What questions (problems, conflicts, dissonances) does the writer 

seem to have considered? 

Can you think of other questions the writer might consider? 

Has this writer considered different perspectives? 

Is it necessary to consider different perspectives in this case? 

It's always possible, of course, that our questions can take on a 
pseudo-Socratic tone, strongly implying the answer we want stu- 
dents to give. But it's equally possible that we can ask our questions 
honestly, posing them because they reflect our curiosity, our need to 
figure something out. When we do so, our natural tendency to talk 
about thinking can lead to a dialogue, one in which we and our stu- 
dents get a glimpse of each other's mind at work. And, in the 
process, both we and our students can continue to grow as writers 
and thinkers. 



For Further Reading 

Two of the best books on this topic are Richard Young, Alton Becker, 
and Kenneth Pike's Rhetoric: Discovery and Change (1970) and Robert 
Sternberg's Intelligence Applied (1986). For a relatively recent survey of 
work in this area, see Young's essay "Recent Developments in Rhetor- 
ical Invention" (1987). Sternberg, in Chapter 1 of Intelligence Applied , 
gives a concise, readable history of work in this area. Peter Elbow's dis- 
cussion of the "doubting game" and the "believing game," in Writing 
without Teachers (1973), provides an excellent explanation of key ele- 
ments of the thinking process. A more detailed discussion of the think- 
ing processes described in this chapter appears in my essays "Strategy 
and Surprise" (1993) and "Measuring Changes" (1977). For a 
philosopher's approach to this topic, see Richard Paul's survey of the 
"dispositions" and "abilities" that comprise critical thinking (cited in 
Marzano et al. 1988, 19-21). 
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Appendix A: Additional Questions for Assessing Thinking 

Dissonance 

Do students, for example, point out things that surprise or puzzle 
them? Do they pose questions? Do they ever indicate that they are con- 
fused, uncertain, or ambivalent about something they have experi- 
enced? Do they comment on ways in which two strongly held beliefs 
(ideas, values) are inconsistent with each other? Do they notice ways 
in which people's actions seem inconsistent with their words? Do they 
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mention ways in which something conflicts with what they had 
expected or would have preferred? 

Selecting 

For example, when students respond to literature or write personal 
experience narratives, do they focus solely on the events that hap- 
pened, or do they include information about people's thoughts, feelings, 
and motivations? When they describe, do they look for details that will 
"show, not tell"? When they try to write persuasively or informatively, 
do they include the kind of information that is likely to be appropriate 
given the knowledge, needs, or values of their intended readers? 

Encoding 

When students discuss personal events, do they use relatively abstract, 
generalized terms, or do they use language that reflects the personal 
significance of those events? When students try to think through com- 
plicated issues, do they use highly emotional language that might limit 
their ability to see the complexity of a situation? Do they ever come up 
with metaphors that let them take a fresh look at the subject they are 
considering? Do they choose words whose connotations are appropri- 
ate for their subject matter, audience, and purpose? 

Drawing on Prior Knowledge 

When they read a complicated piece of literature, do students comment 
on how this piece relates to other texts they have read or movies they 
have seen? When they encounter a difficult problem, do they use what 
they know from comparable problems or from prior schoolwork in 
order to solve it? When they are introduced to new concepts in their 
courses, do students consider ways in which those concepts apply to 
their personal experience or ways in which they are or are not com- 
patible with what they've learned previously? 

Seeing Relationships 

Do students, for instance, note when and why things happen? Do they 
create hypothetical scenarios, speculating about how one thing might 
cause or lead up to another? Do they make distinctions, noticing ways 
in which something is different from something else? Do they clas- 
sify or note similarities? Do they comment on how things change? Do 
they notice ways in which a person or object fits into his /her /its 
physical surroundings? 
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Considering Different Perspectives 

Do students, for example, consider good news as well as bad, pro as 
well as con? Do they try to adopt another's perspective, trying to 
imagine how, say, a character in a story might respond to a particular 
situation? Do they try to think of different conclusions that might be 
drawn from a particular set of data? Do they put themselves in their 
reader's place, trying to understand the knowledge, values, or needs 
with which that reader approaches their writing? When they disagree 
with someone, do they consider ways in which that person's views 
might possibly make sense? 
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2 What We Know about Genres, 
and How It Can Help Us Assign 
and Evaluate Writing 



Charles R. Cooper 
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Years ago, when I gave writing assignments as a young high school 
teacher, my students and I suffered a severe limitation: My two-part 
categorization of "writing/' I did not always rely on the same two cat- 
egories, but I always had two in mind. Sometimes they were exposi- 
tory and personal, sometimes expository and creative, sometimes 
formal and informal, and sometimes writing about literature and writ- 
ing about everything else. I must have picked up these distinctions in 
my college English courses and brought them to my teaching, where 
they became the basis for my course planning, assignment giving, and 
evaluation of students' writing. 

Our grammar and composition handbook (Warriner 1957) supported 
my abstract and limited categories of written texts. There was exposi- 
tion, which included the essay of opinion and the one-paragraph fac- 
tual report, the latter defined as "rather formal expository writing." And 
there was narration, which included assignments in personal narrative, 
process narration, and description. Then there were chapters on the 
research paper and letter writing (social and business). I understand 
now that my handbook was relying clumsily on a nineteenth-century 
classification scheme — with categories for narration, description, expo- 
sition, and argument — that still influences many school and college 
writing textbooks. 

Fortunately, by the late 1960s, important new knowledge became 
available that began to change our understanding of writing. From 
these important beginnings, a vast literature has emerged, defining a 
new specialty we usually call "composition studies/' An important 
part of this literature concerns genres and their teaching and learn- 
ing. Knowledge about genres — about written discourse, our primary 
subject as English teachers — gave me new ways of thinking about my 
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students' struggles with writing. It changed the way I helped students 
shape their own projects. It changed the way I gave assignments and 
evaluated students' works-in-progress. Because knowledge about gen- 
res also changed my ideas about the relation of reading to writing, it 
changed the way I organized my courses. 

In this chapter I want to present some of what we know about gen- 
res and identify helpful resources. I'll begin by defining "genre" and 
then present four familiar genres, illustrated by high school students' 
essays. My purpose is to demonstrate that if we understand the unique 
characteristics of these genres (and others we might want to assign), 
then we can give more productive assignments and evaluate students' 
writing more insightfully. I'll then report on important work in classi- 
fying genres and speculate about how these classifications lead to var- 
ious developmental assignment sequences. I'll conclude by detailing a 
model for integrating evaluation into a genre assignment. 



A Definition of "Genre" 

"Genre" is a familiar concept to English teachers. We speak of the novel 
as a genre, and the short story. Poetry joins the list, but we also refer 
to the genres of poetry — haiku, epic, lyric, sonnet, and others. Our stu- 
dents may learn these distinctions. A friend or neighbor might say, "I'm 
reading more autobiography than fiction now" or "My favorite read- 
ing is historical romances." In a general way, we and our students and 
friends understand "genre" to mean a type or category of text. Prac- 
tioners, researchers, and teachers of other arts also rely on this under- 
standing of genre. For example, television studies rely on genres like 
police shows, detective shows, situation comedies, made-for-TV 
movies, talk shows, TV churches, docudramas, and others (Rose 1985). 
Film studies rely on genres like horror, musical, war, crime, women's, 
epic, film noir, western, animal, high school, and others (Reed 1989). 

Joseph W. Reed, who teaches movies, culture, and literature at 
Wesleyan University, writes about studies of film genres: "Any movie 
in genre study is as important as any other. Some are more interest- 
ing, certainly some produce better results when studied than others, 
but there is democracy in genre" (1989, 7). Like studies of television 
and movies, recent genre studies of written texts are broad and inclu- 
sive, democratically embracing texts of all kinds. As we will see, this 
important new research enlarges the possible scope of our work as 
writing teachers by suggesting genres we may want to bring into our 
courses. It also refines our present work by introducing us to signif- 
icant subgenres within familiar genres, for example, problem-solution 
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within argument, incident or phase within autobiography, or profiles 
within information. 

Informed by this new research, let me define "genres" as types of 
writing produced every day in our culture, types of writing that make 
possible certain kinds of learning and social interaction. This definition 
still surprises me. For so long had I thought of genres as convenient 
categories of literary texts that it has taken me years to internalize a new 
definition that reveals genres to be essential to thinking, learning, com- 
munication, and social cohesion, neither a mere convenience nor, as 
some English teachers believe, a constraint on writers. This new knowl- 
edge has impacted my work as a writing teacher to the same degree 
that plate tectonics has impacted the work of geologists, or DNA 
sequencing, the work of biologists. 

Recent studies (Bazerman 1988; Ferguson 1994; Coe 1994; Cope and 
Kalantzis 1993; and Miller 1984) agree about certain basic characteris- 
tics of genres. Relying on these studies, we might, for our purposes as 
writing teachers, consider genres to be social, communal, situational, 
functional, structured, and stable. 

Social. Written genres appear inevitably, predictably, in any literate 
society or culture. They are not imposed from above by an elite, nor 
are they the isolated, creative contributions of individuals. Rather, they 
emerge from social interactions and the need to communicate. Mem- 
bers of a society recognize its genres, benefit from them, and value 
them. Knowledge of genres is essential to reading and writing, mak- 
ing reading comprehensible and writing possible. 

Communal. While genres are broadly social, making possible shared 
public discourse, they may also be locally or narrowly communal, mak- 
ing possible specialized communication within various communities or 
groups. English teachers rely on professional journal articles and book 
reviews, postings to Internet discussion groups made up of other 
English teachers, well-made assignments, and other genres. Police offi- 
cers write accident reports and read regulations. Lawyers read legal 
decisions and write trial briefs and many other kinds of legal docu- 
ments. Doctors read research reports in medical journals, entries in 
diagnostic manuals, and explanations of drug benefits and side effects 
provided by pharmaceutical companies. 

Situational. Genres develop in recurring, concrete social situations 
where people must communicate with one another in writing. These 
social situations occur in family and community life, school or college, 
the professions, government, business, leisure, religion, politics — all of 
the countless occasions for interaction and communication, for conflict 
and cooperation. Because there are many situations or occasions for 
writing in any literate society, there are many genres. 
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Functional. Because genres are situational, they are functional. They 
serve a particular purpose, filling a recurring social need: stories enter- 
tain, revealing other of life's possibilities, and lead to reflection; pro- 
posals seek to win support for solutions to problems; explanations 
make things clear and establish the usefulness of information; reviews 
evaluate movies or restaurants; thank-you notes express gratitude and 
show the writer to be a thoughtful person. 

Structured. A genre would not be socially useful if it did not have 
a recognizable structure, realized through a certain set of meaning- 
making strategies. It makes certain possibilities — and not others — 
available to writers and imposes certain constraints on them. A genre 
cannot be reduced to a reproducible formula, yet its main features can 
be described. 

Stable. Genres emerge, merge, evolve, disappear but very slowly, if 
at all, over many decades or even centuries, even as experimental writ- 
ers continually push the constraints and boundaries of genres. There 
are fascinating histories of many genres. Some still-important genres 
of argument were identified by Aristotle in the fifth century b.c.e. The 
sonnet appeared in the fourteenth century and is still with us, though 
now more read than written. The novel in English emerged in the early 
eighteenth century and, beyond its initial epistolary period, has accom- 
modated itself to many stylistic and thematic variations. The scientific 
report found its form in the mid-nineteenth century. Movie scripts 
appeared with the movies after the turn of the twentieth century, news- 
paper editorials with weekly and daily newspapers toward the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

There is much more to say about genre, but this definition will serve 
our need for a quick orientation to the significant new knowledge 
emerging from genre studies. This definition tells us where genres 
come from, and how they function in (if not create) commercial, reli- 
gious, civic, political, and professional life. It also establishes that gen- 
res are basically social actions and only incidentally textual forms. For 
English teachers — and indeed for teachers of all subjects — this defini- 
tion immediately raises a host of urgent questions: How are genres 
learned? Is this learning explicit or tacit or both? If both, which parts 
are tacit, requiring merely immersion, and which parts explicit, requir- 
ing systematic instruction and conscious learning. Should genres be 
assigned? If so, might certain genres be more appropriate for particu- 
lar grade or developmental levels? How might genres be grouped and 
sequenced to create curricula? Which genres are important to learning 
an academic discipline and to success at work? How can assignments 
reflect the fact that genres are purposeful social processes of commu- 
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nication? How can students gain perspective on genres that may seem 
to them to exclude, constrain, or alienate? I believe these questions 
deserve the most creative research efforts we can muster. 

I have reserved the following three questions as central to my con- 
cerns in this chapter: how genre assignments might improve evaluation 
of writing and extend and enrich what we already know how to do. 

• Would genre knowledge enable teachers to give better assign- 
ments (or help students think through their own chosen projects) 
and respond more helpfully to students' drafts and revisions? 

• Would genre knowledge enable students to be more thoughtful 
and critical readers of their own and other students' work? 

• Would genre-centered writing instruction complement or contra- 
vene expressivist, writing process, or whole language instruction? 

Already, in this introduction, I have indicated how I would answer 
some of these questions, and I will return to them in various contexts 
throughout the chapter. 



Four Genre Examples 

Though students' education in our culture's written genres begins and 
continues at home, in the popular media, and on the streets, schools 
must broaden and deepen this education, especially if students are to 
learn to write a wide range of genres that will then be available to them 
for learning, civic participation, and work. Consequently, it seems obvi- 
ous to say genres must be assigned and genre knowledge assessed, an 
assumption of many college writing programs and of California's 
English-Language Arts Model Curriculum Standards , 9-12 (1991) and a 
succession of California statewide assessment programs beginning in 
the mid-1980s. From one of these assessments, I have chosen essays in 
four genres familiar to English teachers. 

The essays come from a 1990 California Department of Education 
publication illustrating the range of student performance in eight 
genres on a statewide writing assessment ( Student Essays Illustrat- 
ing the CAP Rhetorical Effectiveness Scoring System [Grade 12] 1990). 1 
Reproduced in their original handwriting in the publication, the 
examples are all first-draft essays written by twelfth-grade students 



Reprinted, by permission, from Student Essays Illustrating the CAP Rhetorical Effectiveness 
Scoring System (California Assessment Program, Grade 12), copyright 1990, California Depart- 
ment of Education, P.O. Box 271, Sacramento, CA 95812-0271. 
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during a fifty-five-minute test period, ensuring at least forty-five 
minutes of uninterrupted writing time. Students first saw the essay 
prompt at the beginning of the period. Students wrote indepen- 
dently, without benefit of advice from the teacher or other students, 
and they were on their own to decide how much time to spend 
prewriting or planning. 

I present the essays here without correcting any spelling and usage 
errors or editing and clarifying any of the sentences. As you will see, 
the students, with one exception, made few grammatical errors. Though 
students were invited to edit and revise by erasing or lining through, 
their essays show little, if any, evidence of editing or revision. Three of 
the five essays received a score of 6, placing them in the top 3 percent 
of essays statewide; one essay received a 5, placing it in the top 18 per- 
cent; and one essay, which I have chosen for contrast with a high- 
scoring essay in only one genre, received a score of 3, placing it in the 
top 85 percent. Essays were scored by classroom teachers at eight 
statewide scoring sites, one for each genre assessed. At each site, teach- 
ers relied on a scoring guide which focused on the unique rhetorical 
features of a genre. 

The four genres I have chosen to illustrate are recognizably quite dif- 
ferent. What I have to say about each genre can be found in numerous 
sources available to any teacher. I merely want to illustrate genre dif- 
ferences in student writing in order to argue that these differences must 
be fundamentally important to our work as school or college writing 
teachers, particularly when we are giving assignments and responding 
to or evaluating student writing. 

Taking a Position on a Controversial Issue 

This first essay takes a position on a controversial issue, a familiar 
genre of argument and a staple of newspaper opinion and editorial 
pages, magazines of news and opinion, and books on social policy. It 
may come closest to students' lives as a part of their civic education — 
learning how to enter the debate authoritatively on some current issue 
and how to recognize when an important social problem has been 
addressed thoughtfully or has been oversimplified and distorted for 
ideological and political reasons. 

As you read this essay, notice the confident assertiveness, refutation 
of some readers' likely objections, and overall plan: 

A vast skeletal dome rises out of the earth. Construction workers, 
like so many ants, methodically move upon the face of the struc- 
ture, adding huge slabs of concrete to the partially-completed behe- 
moth. This is the future sight of a nuclear power plant, authorized 
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by the Nuclear Regulatory Commission. When completed, this 
plant will replace the outdated naturalgas power plants of the area, 
providing electrical power for thousands. But many are concerned 
that this nuclear reactor, will put the public and the environment 
at risk. These concerns, however, are unfounded. As publically 
held myths, they must be dispelled, so that the true benefits of 
nuclear power can become a reality for this area. 

Many citizens fear that the installation of a nuclear power plant 
will put not only the environment but the public health and safety 
in jeapordy. These people feel that the byproducts on nuclear fis- 
sion will necessitate the creation of toxic waste dumps to contain 
them. They also think that the presence of a nuclear reactor will 
kill off the local wildlife. In addition, they worry that radiation from 
the reactor will put the local inhabitants at risk, especially should 
a nuclear accident similar to the ones at Chernyobl and Three-Mile 
Island occur. 

These fears are uninformed. The radioactive waste produced by 
the plant will be very small in volume, and will be easily accomo- 
dated by existing safe toxic waste disposal centers. Wildlife will be 
unaffected by the plant, which will be completely self-contained, 
and unable to emit harmful harmful waste-heat. The public con- 
ception of radiation bursting forth from the plant and harming 
employees and members of the community is an utter and com- 
plete myth. With the tons of shielding surrounding the reactor, far 
more radiation will be absorbed by employees from the sun than 
from the fission reaction. Finally, while the above-mentioned 
nuclear accidents were indeed horrendous, they serve as reminders 
of the precautions necessary to run a nuclear plant. Thus, safety has 
in fact improved as a result of these catastrophes, insuring that the 
odds of such a disaster occuring in this ultra-modem nuclear plant 
are small indeed. Clearly, these dangers that are seen by opponents 
of the project are virtually non-existant, and will cease to be a fac- 
tor once the public is informed. 

The benefits of such a plant, on the other hand, are clearly vis- 
ible to all. A nuclear power plant will be a far more efficient power 
source that the natural-gas power plants it will replace. Electricity 
prices will fall and remain constant in the long run, as nuclear 
power is not vulnerable to the threats of middle-eastern oil lords. 

In addition, the implementation of such a plant will bolster the local 
economy by providing hundreds of permanent jobs. The benefits 
that will be reaped by nuclear power will add immeasurable to the 
prosperity of the community. 

Nuclear power, then, is without a doubt a worthwhile endeavor 
for this area. The costs of construction of the facility will be repayed 
many times over by the risk-free benefits afforded by a nuclear 
power plant. The N. R. C. would clearly be well-advised to pro- 
ceed at full speed with the development and construction of the 
power plant. 

Stepping into a controversy, the writer immediately identifies the issue 
and asserts his position. Aware of the sharp division of opinion on nuclear 
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power, he astutely acknowledges opponents' basic reservations — calling 
them "myths" and "fears" — and attempts to refute them. He is not at all 
accommodating, conceding nothing at all. He is careful to refute in para- 
graph 3 each fear he brings up in paragraph 2. Then, he asserts four ben- 
efits of nuclear power. 

The argument unfolds predictably for American readers who are 
familiar with this genre. Written like a newspaper editorial on a well- 
defined local issue already reported on extensively in the editorial 
writer's newspaper, the argument moves quickly and remains gen- 
eral, asserting specific reasons and refuting objections without con- 
crete and extensive support. Though the argument remains general, 
it is clear that the writer has more than casual knowledge of the issue. 
He keeps his focus on trying to convince readers of the plausibility 
of his position. 

Viewing this essay as a first draft and imagining ourselves respond- 
ing to it in conference or guiding students in responding to it, we can 
see readily the importance of genre knowledge. What the student has 
accomplished, and might yet accomplish, can best be talked about in 
terms largely unique to writing that takes a position: arguing, reason- 
ing, asserting a position, giving reasons, supporting the reasons, antic- 
ipating readers' questions and objections, and so on. Only this kind of 
talk can move the draft forward because so little else needs attention, 
even if this essay were a revision. The writing exhibits a high degree 
of syntactic control and fluency; cohesion never breaks down; the 
hyphen is usually used correctly, an achievement that nearly always 
comes much later (as it did in my case); and the parallelism in a "not 
only . . . but also" sentence is managed quite precisely. 

With this first essay, I can illustrate the importance of genre 
knowledge by contrasting two perspectives on evaluating writing, 
one I'll call "all-purpose," the other "genre-specific." The contrast 
focuses on a very familiar artifact of writing instruction in all disci- 
plines: the criteria list or scoring rubric. Such criteria serve various 
purposes: as guides for scoring large-scale assessments of writing 
achievement, guidelines for the writer at work, guidelines for peer 
critique, checklists for self-evaluation: 

All-Purpose Criteria 

Focus and voice established early and maintained throughout; 

Organization effective and clearly signaled; 

Examples and details relevant to the purpose; 

Sentence structure and length varied; 
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Language and tone appropriate to the purpose and readers; 

Conventions observed. 

Many school and college writing textbooks and many instructors 
continue to rely on all-purpose criteria. Because they assume that all 
writing is the same, they are certainly convenient. They reduce the 
costs of large-scale assessments. Unfortunately, they are limiting, and 
even confusing, because they prevent students from learning about 
the possibilities of specific genres such as taking a position on an 
issue. I would advocate, instead, genre-specific criteria, which are 
particularly helpful as guidelines for the writer, for peer critique, and 
for self-evaluation: 

Genre-Specific Criteria: Taking a Position on an Issue 

Asserts a clear position on the issue; 

Gives specific reasons for holding the position; 

Supports each reason with personal experience, examples, statistics, 

or by quoting authorities; 

Provides readers with new, surprising ways to think about the 

issue; 

Shows an understanding of opposing views; 

Anticipates readers' objections and questions; 

Sequences the argument in a logical step-by-step way. 

These criteria focus on what is fundamental to success when a 
writer takes a position on an issue. They are more meaningful to 
novice writers because they announce what is to be achieved in clear 
and useful language. Even experienced instructors find them help- 
ful in focusing their comments when evaluating student work. 
Instructors can hand genre-specific criteria lists to students, or 
together they can infer the criteria from close reading of published 
or high-quality student essays that take a position. Why hide from 
students what is common knowledge among experienced readers or 
writers in our culture? Writing that takes a position is realized 
through unique writers' strategies and text features. 

Insisting on the importance of genre knowledge, I do not mean to 
slight the very great importance of three other kinds of knowledge to 
a writer taking a position on an issue: the issue itself, its history and 
the content of the debate; the particular readership for the essay, the 
readers' knowledge and beliefs; and the status of the issue, its 
arguability and ripeness for reasoned argument. Nevertheless, genre 
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knowledge remains highly relevant. Like a member of a newspaper 
editorial board that is seeking to reassert its position on this issue, this 
writer was asked — or might have chosen on his own in a different 
situation — to take a position on the debate over building further nuclear 
power plants. This special writing situation guides how he will select 
and use knowledge of the debate and of readers in order to achieve his 
purpose. To succeed, he must rely on his culture's genre for taking posi- 
tions on issues. To argue that he might instead write a science fiction 
novel about a golden future with nuclear power does not reduce the 
importance or usefulness to this writer of the taking-a-position genre. 
The novel and the argument are simply alternatives. Each genre makes 
its own special demands on writers — and on readers. 

In commenting only on this one example, I do not mean to suggest 
that there are severe limits or constraints to this genre. In fact, there are 
a great many options. To give just one example: A writer might take a 
much more conciliatory approach to opponents by conceding that there 
is justification for their fear of nuclear power plants. Such a decision 
would influence noticeably the tone and content and patterning of the 
essay, but it would still share basic features with this first example. 

Let us consider the implications for evaluating a student essay in the 
same genre that lacks the confidence, authority, and conventional cor- 
rectness of the first essay. Consider the following essay: 

The American faimly, an apple pie on the sink, boys playing base- 
ball in the yard, dad taking in a ball game on the couch, and mom 
baking cookies in the kitchen. These are visions of what might 
have been. 

Yet for millions of wed Americans this dream fails, and a divorce 
is the answer. A divorce may be extremely dificult for the couple, 
it is a large part of life gone wrong. Yet as responsible adults, this 
hurt was brought upon themselves, by themselves. For the children 
however, this is a enourmous trama that is not deserved. It is the 
losing of your faimly, thier supposoubly most trusted source. 

So when asked whether or not parents should postpone divorce 
I say a loud and clear yes. It is the parents responsibility to work 
on thier differences and stick it out until the children finish school. 

They made a commitment to each other, after all, when they took 
those marrige vows. And more, by having a child, the parents 
made an even bigger commitment and must take responsibility for 
thier actions. 

All in all I feel that adults owe it to thier children to provide 
them with happy, good childhoods. After all, it was thier choice to 
do all of this, not the child's. 

Though the error rate is relatively high, this essay's purpose is quite 
clear: to convince readers to take seriously the possibility that parents 
have an obligation to stay together for the sake of their children. The 
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issue remains in focus throughout the essay. There is never any ques- 
tion of where the writer stands on the issue. Because the writer offers 
reasons for her position and acknowledges that staying together may 
be difficult for parents, we see clearly the beginnings of a strong argu- 
ment. Like the first essay, this one is centered squarely in the genre stu- 
dents were asked to write. In both, we have a recognizable issue, a 
position taken, an argument, and some recognition of readers' pre- 
dictable objections. Conference or workshop issues should, I believe, 
be very similar for both essays. Genre knowledge enables us to see the 
considerable promise of the weaker-appearing of these two essays. 
Keeping our focus on the possibilities and constraints of the taking-a- 
position genre, we can feel more cheerful than we otherwise would 
have about the second essay, and our evaluation of it can lead the 
writer immediately to substantive revisions. 

A teacher who understands the possibilities and pitfalls of taking 
positions on controversial issues could, in a brief conference, help this 
writer extend and strengthen the argument. Of course, a strengthened 
revision is more certain if the student has been reading and discussing 
essays that take positions and knows the criteria for strong writing in 
this genre. When the student has revised, and perhaps revised again, 
she might turn her attention to conventions, with the help of the teacher, 
other students, and an accessible handbook. 

Interpretation of Literature 

Several genres play important roles in literary study. Among them are 
interpretation, evaluation, and the reflective essay. When students 
write about possible meanings they find in literary works or films, they 
may rely on the well-established genre of interpretation. If they have 
been asked to determine the value of a work, or decide whether one 
work is better than another, or justify their preference for one story in 
a collection or one film in a film genre or director's oeuvre , they lay 
claim to the evaluation genre. If they have been encouraged to reflect 
on their response to something in a work, they adopt the reflection 
genre. Seriously posed, and with high standards of work expected, 
these are invaluable learning experiences for students in English 
courses. They are also public genres, written every day by both acad- 
emic and professional writers, though not always with literary texts 
as the subject matter. 

There is much for students to learn about these writing-about- 
literature genres. Unfortunately, though we value and assign these and 
other genres, we rarely arrange for students to read and discuss them 
as genres before they attempt to write. We immerse them in poetry. 
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drama, and fiction and then expect them to demonstrate their learning 
by writing in quite different genres. 

This first essay about literature offers an interpretation of a poem. 
The student was asked to assert a meaning or idea she found in the 
poem and to support that meaning with details from the work. As you 
read, notice that the student presents a conventional beginning-to-end 
" reading" of the poem. Notice, also, the inferences the student makes 
and the way she supports them with details from the poem. Keep in 
mind that the student had very likely never seen the poem or read any- 
thing else by Robert Hayden. 

"Those Winter Sundays" written by Robert Hayden describes the 
relationship between a father and son, and the lessons learned 
later in life by the son. 

The poem describes an early morning scene, in which a man, 
who works hard all week long, gets up in the terrible cold to heat 
the house. It states in the first paragraph, that this deed was done, 
unselfishly, and was never thanked, or acknowledged by the son. 

In the second section, the son reflects on the fear he has of his 
father and his temper. It is ironic that this young boy would be so 
fearful of the man who lovingly awoke on a Sunday morning to 
warm the house for him. The author is making a point to show how 
easily society takes special tokens for granted. 

In the last section of the poem, the young boy, now much older 
feels the guilt for treating this man so indifferently. The last two 
lines state, "What did I know of love's austere and lonely offices?" 

In that, the young boy is saying, "How did I know that these things 
showed he really loved me" 

Hayden is trying to illustrate the infamous lack of communica- 
tion that occurs between parent and child Here a man who is too 
proud to hug his son, shows his love by polishing his shoes and 
building a roaring fire early Sunday morning. Unfortunately, these 
messages are lost in the fear the boy has of his father. It isnt until 
later in his life that he can reflect and see the genuine love his father 
had for him. Now the boys biggest task will be dealing with the 
guilt of being so bitter and hateful to his father 

For centuries relationships such as this have existed, and will 
continue to do so for years to come, but it is essential that we learn 
to appreciate one another. 

Evaluating this draft, any experienced English teacher will immedi- 
ately see many opportunities for revision. For example, the student's 
oversimplification about "lessons learned" in the first paragraph and 
the generalizations in the final paragraph seem unnecessary. While 
some teachers might encourage beginning-to-end readings in inter- 
pretive essays, others may prefer an analogic approach, with the stu- 
dent arguing to support a series of reasons as to why readers should 
consider the interpretation plausible. The problem with readings like 
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this one, of course, is that they are often merely summaries and not 
focused on defending a thesis — an asserted meaning. This essay, I 
believe, barely manages to avoid summary by naming the lesson 
learned ("guilt") in paragraphs 4 and 5 and then for the most part keep- 
ing the reading focused on this idea. It is not at all a surprising mean- 
ing to assert about this poem, but it is truly an inference, though an 
obvious one. The student names it herself. Hayden does not use the 
word "guilt." 

Like the essay taking a position on nuclear power, this essay is 
thesis-centered. But notice how different the two theses really are. 
The taking-a-position thesis arises from a debate over the known 
physical dangers of a well-understood, concrete (forgive me) phe- 
nomenon. In contrast, the interpretive thesis arises from a consid- 
eration of possible meanings in ephemeral readings (and rereadings) 
of a literary text. While both theses acknowledge a material object, 
the taking-a-position thesis generalizes about many nuclear power 
plants or a typical plant, but the interpretive thesis points to a par- 
ticular literary text. Paradoxically, the taking-a-position thesis is 
more textual because it engages a decades-long debate revealed to 
a writer in the present, mainly or entirely through countless visual 
and print texts. While the interpretive thesis represents a much 
longer, centuries-old tradition of literary interpretation, It very likely 
arises completely (and, appropriately so, before the college years) in 
isolation from this tradition and without knowledge of it, particu- 
larly without knowledge of even the very few texts concerned with 
meanings in Hayden's poems. 

More generally, the taking-a-position thesis aligns itself in a famil- 
iar, public debate, while the interpretive thesis secretes itself within a 
small, local community of readers — a classroom or a small discussion 
group or a student-teacher dyad. Rhetorically, the taking-a-position 
thesis arms itself for a struggle with misinformed, recalcitrant, or 
fearful readers, while the interpretive thesis offers an idea for sym- 
pathetic discussion. 

Such abstractions as these are not to be shared with students 
directly, of course. They are nevertheless fundamental to our work as 
writing teachers because they enable us to evaluate precisely — and 
helpfully, because precisely — students' works-in-progress in these two 
quite different writing situations. Knowing the differences between 
position and interpretive theses and among other types of argumen- 
tative theses is essential if we are to lead our students — especially 
those with the least experience with written texts — beyond their pre- 
dictably misdirected, partial, or marginal attempts to write our cul- 
ture's valued argument genres. These two writing situations — taking 
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a position and interpreting a text — require of students quite different 
reading, thinking, planning, drafting, and revising strategies. If real 
learning is to take place, we must offer special resources and guidance 
in each situation. We need to be prepared to teach not one general writ- 
ing process but several genre-specific processes. To do so, we need 
knowledge about genres: 

Genre-Specific Criteria: Interpreting a Literary Text 

Asserts some meaning the writer finds in the text; 

Chooses workable thesis terms and carries them throughout the 

essay; 

Goes beyond mere summary, if organized like a "reading"; 

Develops logically with one idea leading to the next, if a point-by- 
point argument; 

Makes use of relevant evidence from the text; 

Does not ignore or slight contradictory evidence. 



Reflection 

A second essay based on a literary text illustrates how students can 
make use of a genre that has been valued in the West since the six- 
teenth century and the publication of Montaigne's Essais. In French, "to 
essay" means to try out an idea or ideas. Since Montaigne, the reflec- 
tive or personal essay has enabled writers to explore ideas, usually sug- 
gested by specific occasions. The occasion for this student's essay was 
her reading of a Robert Frost poem, "The Mending Wall." The student 
was asked to take any idea suggested to her by the poem and to 
explore its meanings in terms of her personal experience without feel- 
ing obliged to reach a conclusion. As you read, notice the continuous 
grounding in generalized personal experience and in specific personal 
knowledge. 

I am a paradox when it comes to walls. 

On one hand I say "A room of one's own is best." I might echo 
Mark Twain's cynical phrase, "Familiarity breeds contempt." There 
are times when revealing myself to too many people can become 
exhausting, or just too difficult to maintain. I suppose in these 
moments — with my cup of tea and book in hand, praying that the 
phone won't ring — I become more like Frost's primitive "stone sav- 
age" than I would like to think. People become not friends, but a 
hindrance. They bring stories of their anxieties and frustrations, 
cause complications, or start grating on my nerves. In contrast, a 
solitary cup of tea with Dickens (who does not grate on my nerves 
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and even takes the trouble to entertain me) seems comparitively 
simpler, if lonelier. Good fences may not make good neighbors, but 
they certainly are a necessary element in maintaining neighbors. 

There is a certain requisite privace which each person — myself 
included — relishes. There is a fundamental need to seek sustenance 
from one's solitude, far from the maddening crowd. Thoreau real- 
ized that. If not many of us go to his extreme, we at least find walls 
in subtler forms. ... In this sense, we all need "a room of one's 
own." We all need walls. 

Yet I switch 180 degrees. I see the viewpoint of Frost's uncom- 
prehending narrator, the man who sees the irrationality in taking 
walls to an extreme. . . . The harshest walls leave the unpopular 
child out of the group, challenge the immigrant with "English 
only" ballots, and ignore the screams of Kitty Genovase [Gen- 
ovese] in 1962. The horror of building walls is the human appeal 
for help that they stifle. I think of the Genovase case and wonder 
how an entire apartment complex could hear and see a girl being 
attacked without moving a single muscle to help. And the danger 
of walls is that they are all too easily defended with righteous 
excuses. "The poor should work themselves." "The foreigner 
should learn English." Everyone who builds walls should learn a 
little compassion, I say. 

I am a paradox when it comes to walls. 

This student not only understands paradox but also manages to 
quote or refer to Virginia Woolf and Mark Twain. In addition, she 
knows something about current social issues, allowing herself to make 
confidently a typical move in the reflective essay from personal expe- 
rience to social implications. Toward the end of high school, students 
are ready for the special kind of thinking opened up by the reflective 
essay. The challenge for students is to learn new strategies for trying 
out ideas, turning them one way and then the other through contra- 
dictions, contrasts, analogies, allusions, and other strategies while main- 
taining a thematic coherence quite different from the logical, 
step-by-step coherence of thesis-centered argument. For example, notice 
how frequently the writer repeats her theme "walls" and how she uses 
it to frame her essay, in order to maintain coherence. 

How can most eleventh and twelfth graders learn to write reflective 
essays? By acquiring knowledge of the reflective essay's special strate- 
gies and features through analyzing and discussing published and stu- 
dent essays, making this knowledge explicit in critera lists, drafting and 
revising their own essays, and then repeating the cycle again. As with 
the writing of other genres, there is knowledge for students to acquire. 
This knowledge does not constrain students because genre knowledge 
is heuristic. It activates students' creativity, enabling them to make 
meaning in new ways: 
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Genre-Specific Criteria: The Reflective Essay 

Chooses a subject that will sustain extended reflections; 

Presents the occasion(s) for the reflections concretely and 
interestingly; 

States or clearly implies the relevance of the occasion to the 
reflections; 

Develops the reflections through a variety of strategies; 

Surprises readers with one or two unexpected insights into the 
subject; 

Moves at least tentatively from personal experience to social 
implications; 

Maintains thematic coherence throughout the essay. 



Autobiographical Incident 

Contemporary book-length autobiographies unfold through a series of 
well-focused episodes. One kind of episode is the one-time event or 
anecdote or incident. Writing an autobiographical incident, the writer 
seeks to recreate vividly concretely and dramatically a brief episode 
and to understand its significance, which may be either implied or 
stated directly. Here is an example: 

It was a hot summer day and Chris and I were kicking rocks along 
the sidewalk, when Chris looked down and noticed a blue-tip 
match — the kind that could be scraped across any surface produc- 
ing fire. Of course Chris picked it up being the pyromaniac that he 
was and handed it to me. 

"I dare you to light it," Chris told me. 

"No, you light it," I nervously responded. 

"What, are you chicken — bock, bock, bock, Chris mocked as he 
flapped his arms about wildly. 

I felt my insides quiver but the smile that came across my face 
showed old Chris that I wasn't chicken. That was my chance to 
show Chris how cool I really was — so I thought. I took the match 
from him and with the thought of it not lighting anyway, struck it 
across the cold cement. I was startled as a giant flame sparked up 
on the match and right as that happened, Chris told me to throw 
it in a bush that was right next to us. Without giving it a second 
thought I threw the lit match into the bush. Little did I know that 
bush would start blazing up, causing the whole neighborhood to 
come running. At that very moment I thought my life was over. 

Before I could say a word Chris was telling my parents how I 
found the match and how he supposedly tried to stop me from 
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lighting the bush. I was so terrified I couldn't even look at my par- 
ents but eventually I had to — and boy was that a nightmare. 

Keeping in mind that this and the other essays I have chosen were 
written in forty-five minutes and are little-revised, we can recognize the 
considerable achievement in this brief essay. It bears the two hallmarks 
of contemporary autobiography: reconstructed conversation and spe- 
cific narrative action (people moving and gesturing). Nevertheless, an 
experienced teacher who also reads contemporary autobiography can 
readily see issues to take up in a writing conference. For example, the 
most dramatic moment, the explosive blazing up of the bush, could be 
detailed; the running neighbors could be shown in action; and the 
appearance of the parents presents tantalizing possibilities for inter- 
personal drama. Further, the writer's mentioned embarrassment and 
terror could be heightened by recalling more specific feelings or by 
showing those feelings more concretely. All of these possibilities could 
be either negotiated with the student or simply requested as brief frag- 
mentary experiments to see what might develop. Unlike the reflective 
essay, which, though it may push off from a personal incident, usually 
generalizes about experience or refers briefly to a series of related expe- 
riences, the autobiographical incident concentrates on realizing the full 
dramatic possibilities of one brief incident. It is strictly narrative, 
whereas reflective essays rarely are. 

Though middle and high school students have seen and read count- 
less narrative incidents, they nevertheless need supportive, pointed 
instruction in order to learn how to write them vividly and concretely. 
Brief, general narratives — even a semester-long journal collection of 
them — do not allow students to represent their experience in mean- 
ingful and deeply satisfying ways. Genre-centered instruction allows 
them to write the real thing by examining their experience closely 
through the accessible moves and strategies of contemporary autobi- 
ography. These learnable strategies dissipate blandness and reduce pre- 
dictability. Textual concreteness and vividness enable readers to "see" 
a persona and to "hear" an autobiographical voice. The writer gains sig- 
nificant personal and genre insights. There is a sense of new learning, 
of solid achievement. These criteria permit us to guide and describe 
such achievement: 

Genre-Specific Criteria: Autobiographical Incident 

Tells an engaging story about a single incident; 

Organizes the narrative so that it is easy to follow; 

States or clearly implies the significance of the incident; 
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Achieves emotional distance from the incident and avoids senti- 
mentality and moralizing; 

Presents scene and people concretely and vividly. 

If specific genre-focused assignments can enable students to learn 
more about written discourse and heighten the usefulness of our 
response to their efforts, then we need to ask whether we know how 
to classify and describe our culture's valued genres and how genres 
might be grouped and sequenced to create curricula. 



Classifying and Sequencing Genres 

The four genres we examined in the previous section are among many, 
many genres that offer the promise of better assignments and evalua- 
tion across the school and college years. All of these genres are iden- 
tified in influential genre classifications. Since these classifications 
collect all of writing into a few broad categories, however, they are 
quite abstract. After examining two of these briefly, we will look at 
much less abstract lists of real-world genres that identify some of the 
many actual writing situations in our society. These lists have led 
recently to many published assignment sequences for various grade 
levels. As we will see, certain genre classifications, while offering lists 
of genres that could become assignments, also suggest ways to group 
and sequence assignments. 

Classifying Genres 

Writing teachers have paid some attention to three recent attempts to 
classify writing (Kinneavy 1971; Britton et al. 1975; Beale 1987). The most 
recent of these, by Walter Beale, proposes the following categories: 

Deliberative (Rhetorical): writing that attempts to support opinions 
about issues, policy, or value, for example, taking a position on 
an issue, speculating about the causes of a social crisis, evaluat- 
ing a movie. 

Performative (Instrumental): writing that delivers public commem- 
orations, celebrations, or declarations for the purpose of reinforc- 
ing the values of a particular community, for example, acceptance 
speeches, obituary notices and essays, political or religious exhor- 
tations to "keep the faith," religious-conversion narratives, the 
Declaration of Independence. (Beale 114-15) 
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Informative (Scientific): writing that informs and creates interest in 
its topic, for example, news articles, encyclopedia entries, technical 
or investigative reports, travelogues, profiles. 

Reflective/Exploratory (Poetic): writing that shares, explores, or 
reflects on human experience, for example, poems, novels, auto- 
biographies, reflective essays. 

Beale's (23-25) ambitious, comprehensive schema focuses on the 
purposes of writing, its social situatedness and function, its actual 
human uses. Beale's four encompassing purposes provide a way to 
categorize all the genres of writing produced every day in our soci- 
ety. Beale calls these everyday genres "de facto genres," the real or 
actual genres of social life. 

Another encompassing schema, that of James Moffett (1992), has 
for four decades influenced English teachers and curriculum 
planners. A consumate classifier of de facto genres, Moffett has con- 
vincingly demonstrated the importance of genre knowledge in 
constructing assignments and evaluating student writing (1981). 
He has also published collections of school and college students' 
essays categorized by de facto genre (Moffett et al. 1986, 1987a; 1987b; 
Moffett and Tashlik 1987). 

While Beale's schema is based on purpose, Moffett's (1968) is based 
on the immediacy or remoteness of subject matter and the intimacy or 
distance between writer and readers. Both Beale's and Moffett's schemas 
attempt to accommodate all recognized de facto genres in our culture. 
Even teachers who do not give writing assignments have found Mof- 
fett's schema helpful because it enables them to evaluate students' 
choices and better anticipate problems they may encounter: 

Recording (the drama of what is happening), for example, obser- 
vation, dialogue, monologue, playscript. 

Reporting (the narrative of what happened), for example, corre- 
spondence, diary, autobiography, prose fiction. 

Generalizing (the exposition of what happens), for example, 
reflective essay, thematic collection of incidents, generalizing 
about any subject. 

Theorizing (the argumentation of what will or may happen), for 
example, speculation, interpretation, theory. 

In a later book, Moffett reclassifies his de facto genres in order to 
emphasize "how kinds of writing correspond to kinds of thinking" 
(Moffett, Baker, and Cooper, 1986, ii): notation (taking down), recollection 
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(looking back), investigation (looking into), imagination (thinking up), 
and cogitation (thinking over and thinking through). 

As writing instructors who must be opportunistic when it comes to the- 
ory, we need not be concerned that Beale and Moffett offer quite different 
discourse theories and classifying schemas. This is actually an advantage 
because it allows us to choose between theories: one that emphasizes the 
purposes of writing (Beale) and another, the continua of subject matter and 
writer-reader relations (Moffett). (A more recent theory classsifi.es genres 
as social processes [Callaghan, Knapp, and Noble 1993]). 

Grouping and Sequencing Genres 

When de facto genres are categorized in some type of classification 
schema, we may begin to see interesting relations among them. Possi- 
ble assignment sequences emerge, course plans begin to take shape, and 
readings begin to suggest themselves. Let me give just two examples, 
one from Moffett (1992), the other from my work. 

Knowing autobiography well as a reader, Moffett recognized that a 
full-length autobiography collects discrete episodes, loosely assembled 
narratively or sometimes on the basis of some other principle. (Moffett 
may also have read Mark Twain on autobiography. Twain pointed out 
that autobiographers work episodically, beginning with one salient 
episode and moving on to the next, without any consideration for their 
chronology. Much later, the autobiographer may or may not arrange the 
episodes chronologically.) Here is my slightly adapted selection of Mof- 
fett's autobiographical genres, taken from the early part of one of his 
longer sequences: 

Autobiographical Incident: a brief incident usually occupying no 
more than a day, a concise, and vivid narrative. 

Autobiographical Phase: a period of weeks or months marking a life 
change or development, a loose narrative of related events. 

Remembered Person: sketch of a significant person in the 
writer's life, usually a collection of revealing, brief anecdotes 
sequenced analogically. 

Remembered Place: presentation of a significant place in the writer's 
life, visual details organized either as a tour or from one or two 
physical points of view. 

Memoir (Human Subject): presentation of an incident involving other 
people in which the writer is only an observer, including visual 
details, a narrative of what happened, and inferences. 

Memoir : (Nature Subject): presentation of a memorable natural event, 
restricted in time and relying on visual details and narrative. 
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Chronicle: presentation of a developing trend or situation in a group 
(dub, team, dass, religious organization) important in the writer's life, 
characterizing different members and narrating revealing events. 

Reflective Essay: reflections on the personal and social implications 
of an idea suggested by a particular occasion that is usually a per- 
sonal observation or incident. (Moffett 1992, 71-149) 

Moffett presents these assignments as a developmental sequence, 
moving from a smaller to larger scope in time and space. Early assign- 
ments develop narrative strategies which fold into later assignments, 
some of which can be organized analogically. In his rich commentaries, 
Moffett describes each assignment carefully, situating it in relation to 
assignments that come before and after. He then lays out workshop 
issues (his discursive equivalent of my genre-specific criteria in the sec- 
ond section of this chapter). The workshop issues should be central, 
Moffett believes, to students' and teachers' discussions of essay drafts. 
The workshop issues following each assignment are a treasure of genre 
knowledge. They make possible informed evaluation of students' writ- 
ing. After each assignment, Moffett also discusses possible sources of 
student reading material in the same genre, thereby encouraging the 
learning of genres through reading and discussion. 

Are Moffett's assignments merely school exercises or de facto gen- 
res? They are de facto genres, as Beale defines them, simply because 
each one of them can be found during the week you are reading this 
chapter in some newspaper, magazine, journal, or anthology pub- 
lished in the United States. Are they sometimes combined in extended 
writing? Yes, as I have already pointed out, book-length autobiogra- 
phies are multigeneric or multiepisodic, necessarily so, because they 
are conceived and written episodically. That a de facto genre-like inci- 
dent or place or chronicle of a group may be found collaborating with 
other genres does not disqualify it as a separate, independent genre 
that serves its own valued, social purpose. Autobiography, then, is a 
de facto genre because its book-length manifestations are published 
every day. Its familiar, predictable episodes, as identified partially by 
Moffett, are also de facto genres because they, too, are published every 
day. These episodes should be our focus in giving autobiographical 
assignments, I believe. How much we as teachers know about these 
episodes as readers and writers ourselves will determine how suc- 
cessfully we pose assignments, respond to students' works-in-progress, 
and evaluate students' achievements. 

What we know about autobiography applies to argument: There 
is a book-length de facto genre we have agreed to call "argument" 
or "persuasion." Most people probably understand this genre to 
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involve presenting an issue or problem and taking a position on it. 
Usually, however, much more is going on: A writer may speculate 
about the causes of a social problem, evaluate other peoples' pro- 
posed causes, speculate about the consequences of failing to solve the 
problem, define and describe a possible solution, outline and narrate 
how it might be implemented, and argue for the wisdom of this solu- 
tion while conceding and refuting likely objections to it. These and 
other predictable moves and strategies of argument may also func- 
tion as de facto genres, fulfilling important social purposes on their 
own. For example, a political columnist like George Will or Molly 
Ivins, writing over several weeks, might dismiss other people's pro- 
posed solutions to problems, take positions on issues, trumpet the 
certain causes of social crises, or lament the consequences of legisla- 
tion or court decisions. These are some of the de facto genres of 
argument, and knowledge of them can lead to effective assignments 
and productive evaluations of students' work. Here is an assignment 
sequence I have used with both first-year college students and upper- 
division writing majors: 

Complaint letter from which you hope to get a response; 

Advice letter to someone who will resist the advice; 

Solution to a local problem in some group or community you 
belong to; 

Speculation about the causes or effects of some phenomenon, event, 
or trend; 

Evaluation of some subject, for example, a movie, restaurant, per- 
formance, book, essay, or television series; 

Position paper on a local or national issue; 

Interpretation of a "text," for example, a story, movie, or statis- 
tical table. 

Many middle school and high school teachers in California have 
assigned these and Moffett's genres (Writing Assessment Handbook , 
Grade 8 1990; Writing Assessment Handbook High School 1993). 

In Chapter 10, Richard Beach classifies high school students' 
responses to literature by creating categories of response he calls 
"strategies," which, developed and refined by a student writer, 
could, I think, be considered some of the de facto genres of our learn- 
ing community, the discipline we still call "English." These strate- 
gies are more than mere exercises or warmups because they fulfill 
a personal need and a social function — to express one's response and 
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share that response in a community of fellow readers — and also 
because they resemble published responses to the arts. Beach 
explains how he evaluates students' use of these strategies and 
describes how students may be encouraged to link response strate- 
gies to create extended essays. 



A Model for Integrating Evaluation into a Genre Assignment 

Since evaluation of writing, as I have defined it, is central to all stages 
of teaching and learning to write our culture's valued de facto genres, 
from the beginning of this chapter I have made many comments about 
teaching and learning. I have, in fact, implied a particular pedagogy, 
but only in order to illustrate the role of evaluation in a course in which 
genre assignments are given, a course where students work through a 
staged writing process and spend a good bit of time at appropriate 
stages collaborating with other students. 

I am aware, of course, that some writing teachers do not give assign- 
ments, but allow students to choose and define all of their writing projects; 
do not make judgments about students' work until the student chooses 
what to include in a portfolio; show interest only in our discipline's gen- 
res of writing about literature; assign little, if any, same-genre reading in 
relation to writing assignments; eschew reading models; never model writ- 
ing assignments based on literature; or ignore or slight genre differences 
in assigning and evaluating student's writing. During my thirty-eight years 
of teaching writing, I have embraced all of these practices at one time or 
another, but the romance ended several years ago. 

The debate about how to teach writing is heating up, in part, because 
we have learned so much recently about genres and their role in social 
life, work and career, and knowledge making and learning in every dis- 
cipline. We also have a comprehensive, carefully evaluated genre the- 
ory of literacy (Cope and Kalantzis 1993). From my perspective, writing 
teachers who think of themselves as process teachers need not resist a 
genre-centered pedagogy. My own classroom practice relies on 
extended, staged activities — from invention through self-evaluation — 
for every assignment. Teachers who value interaction or collaboration 
among students will recognize that genre assignments may depend on 
it. Portfolio advocates will see readily that a portfolio could be an inte- 
gral part of a genre-centered course in any discipline. "Whole lan- 
guage" enthusiasts need not feel uncomfortable with genre assignments 
because students read and write only whole, real texts; while students 
may analyze published texts and their own texts either with genre 
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criteria in mind or in order to discover such criteria, the analysis always 
occurs within the context of a whole text. 

The greatest resistance to the genre theory of literacy comes from 
expressivist teachers, whose primary goal is to facilitate students' dis- 
covery of their voices. They allow students to decide what to write 
about so that they can feel ownership. They believe that writers must 
discover unique ways to develop each text. The differences between 
genre and expressivist approaches run deep because they are based 
on seemingly antithetical understandings of writing and learning to 
write. While expressivists believe that learning to write is like learn- 
ing to talk, genre theorists believe that talk and writing are quite dif- 
ferent (as linguists have demonstrated [Chafe 1986]) and that writing 
must be learned through experience with written texts and guided 
practice in writing. 

Some postmodern language theorists also resist genre classifications 
and genre assignments by arguing that conventional genres maintain 
the status quo and protect the privileges and wealth of powerful peo- 
ple. A postmodernist might argue, for example, that the familiar 
problem-solution genre diverts ambitious policymakers from solvable 
local problems to more prestigious, but ill-defined and probably unsolv- 
able, national problems, or it leads proposal writers to propose incre- 
mental changes rather than radical solutions in order to cater to 
powerful decision makers who dispense the money to implement solu- 
tions. Furthermore, some postmodern theorists argue, the very exis- 
tence of the genre may lead us mistakenly to assume that any social 
problem can be solved if we persist in trying out different solutions or 
even to believe that we have an obligation to solve every problem 
anyone perceives in the social order. 

In all of these ways, the problem-solution genre can be seen to inad- 
vertently undermine its own apparent, social function, and yet few peo- 
ple believe that we can do without a genre that allows us to consider 
possible solutions to problems small or large, manageable or intractable, 
technological or social. Even though the problem-solution genre poses 
dangers and may limit the way we understand problems or think about 
solutions, it remains essential for social cohesion and political action in 
a democracy. Social issues like these can and should be raised about every 
genre we assign. (See the "social dimensions" activity at the end of each 
assignment chapter in Axelrod and Cooper 1997 for ways to involve high 
school and college students in considering these questions.) 

My own position is that it is time to consolidate what we have 
learned from expressivism and writing process theory and move on. 
The new directions will come, I believe, from learning theory and dis- 
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course theory, especially genre theory. Our primary subject is written 
language in all of its amazing diversity. Our curricular and instructional 
concerns should reflect how students learn about written texts. I believe 
that there is now reason to argue that we undermine our subject and 
do students a great disservice to pretend that there is nothing for us to 
teach about writing. (The October 1993 issue of Research in the Teaching 
of English offers a substantive debate on the teaching and learning of 
genres [see Freedman, Williams and Colomb; and Fahnestock]). 

To consolidate my scattered comments about pedagogy in earlier sec- 
tions, I want to outline in this section a plan or model for a genre 
assignment that gives a major evaluation role to students. I have cho- 
sen an assignment that asks students to take a position on some local 
or community issue. (Versions of this plan can be found in the St. Mar- 
tin's Guide to Writing [Axelrod and Cooper 1997] for college students 
and in California's Writing Assessment Handbook, Grade 8 [1990] and 
Writing Assessment Handbook, High School [1993]). Classroom research 
supporting certain stages of this plan has been reviewed by Flillocks 
(1986). For a recent classroom study of what college students learn 
from genre models and a bibliography of research on modeling, see 
Charney and Carlson (1995). See Chapman (1995) for a study of first- 
grade children learning written genres. 

Reading Models 

Students begin by discussing brief, accessible published examples of 
texts that take a position. Three to five carefully chosen examples open 
up most of the possibilities of the genre. An exemplary student essay 
or two can be added to the mix. Students can learn about a written 
genre only if they read it — and reread it and talk about it. 

Listing Basic Features 

The purpose of reading and talking about models is to begin learning 
what is possible in a genre and to derive a list of features of that genre. 
This list can be refined gradually over two or three class meetings 
focused on models. The teacher may need to classify a scattered list gen- 
erated from student discussion or to fill in gaps. The final working list 
need be only descriptive, not evaluative. It should identify the rhetor- 
ical and textual characteristics of writing that takes a position: how the 
text begins and ends, how it is patterned or sequenced, what cues it 
gives about the sequence, how it shows an awareness of particular read- 
ers, what assumptions it makes about readers, what its purpose seems 
to be what strategies it adopts to achieve its purpose, and so on. The 
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discussion need not be technical, though the teacher can name features 
and strategies students identify. If the texts are accessible and take up 
issues students care about, sixth and seventh graders can be very good 
at this sort of analysis. 

The genre knowledge that comes from discussing models establishes 
goals for learning and leads to criteria for evaluating writing. Most 
important, it makes invention or prewriting purposeful, and it provides 
a powerful heuristic for writing, opening up many possibilities for stu- 
dents and leaving countless decisions for them to make as they develop 
and shape their arguments. Since the genre knowledge is constructed 
by students and shared among them, evaluation of work-in-progress 
can be productively collaborative. 

Choosing Topics 

If students are taking a position for the first time, they will need guid- 
ance in choosing topics. With students' help, the teacher lists many pos- 
sible topics, and asks each student to make a tentative choice. Genre 
assignments ensure great diversity of topics. If students are choosing 
their own issues, obviously their topics will differ. If students are writ- 
ing about the same issue, perhaps with the advantage of shared mate- 
rials they have explored in discussion, they will be taking different 
positions, and those students who take the same position on the issue 
will adopt quite different reasons and support. 

Inventing and Researching 

The teacher designs a sequence of invention or prewriting activities 
that engage students in the thinking, problem-solving, and planning 
required to take a position successfully. Research may or may not be 
required; it can involve library work or fieldwork (interviews, obser- 
vations) in order to learn more about the issue. These brief activities 
are completed in writing so that students accumulate over several 
days a useful record of ideas and materials on their issues. One activ- 
ity should, allow students to try out their topics and tentative plans 
on other students. 

Two alternatives to guided invention: In one, after some informal 
thinking and planning, each student writes a "zero draft," a quick, rel- 
atively brief draft written in class to see what turns up. In the other, 
the teacher leads the class in constructing together a draft on a topic 
no student has chosen. This second activity develops confidence in 
inexperienced writers, and it can be followed by guided invention on 
students' own topics. 
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Planning 

Students may work together to plan their essays. By this stage they have 
developed a considerable amount of material for their arguments, and 
they know a lot about the genre. 

Revising 

In pairs or small groups, students read each other's drafts and give 
advice on revising. Here, a criteria list like those in the second section 
of this chapter is important. Students can collaborate to develop it from 
the features list, but whereas the features list is descriptive, the criteria 
list is qualitative. It identifies what makes a strong argument that takes 
a position. The criteria list is only the starting point, however. What is 
needed is some direction, following each criterion, about how to advise 
the writer on revising, direction the teacher may have to supply at first. 
For example, for a feature like anticipating readers' objections and ques- 
tions, students might be encouraged to mark instances of it, advise the 
writer on how to make each concession or refutation more convincing 
for the particular readers, and list further likely objections and questions 
from readers. Such directions provide students with an opportunity to 
give substantive, genre-specific help toward revising. 

Reflecting 

Students revise their essays — and may perhaps revise again after 
another workshop or a conference with the teacher — and then step 
back to reflect on what they have learned about taking positions on 
issues. Guidelines are important, I believe, in order to ensure that stu- 
dents think about their writing processes and their achievements in 
terms of what is special about taking a position. To consolidate what 
they have learned, they need to use the language of taking a position — 
issue, position, thesis, argument, reasons, support, readers, conceding, 
refuting, and so on. They can be asked how they solved certain prob- 
lems in their drafts, what influence the same-genre readings had on 
their revisions, what they are most pleased with, what they would con- 
tinue to work on if they had more time, and so on. 

Assembling a Portfolio 

At the end of the semester or year, or after a sequence of assignments, 
students can review their work and make selections in order to present 
themselves as attractively as possible in a portfolio. Some teachers list 
what may be included, others provide only general guidelines, while 
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others leave the choices up to students. Most teachers require further 
revisions on some of the work and a letter or essay presenting the work, 
justifying choices, and evaluating what has been achieved. Students 
may help each other with this entire process, and they can be* particu- 
larly helpful if they have been learning about the same genres together. 
They understand what is to be achieved in the course, and they have 
concepts and criteria — substantive rhetorical knowledge — to guide their 
evaluations of their own and other students' work. 

The implications of genre knowledge for writing instruction are cer- 
tainly not limited to giving assignments in genres like those in the auto- 
biographical and argumentative sequences I have illustrated or to the 
assignment model I just outlined. I believe genre knowledge is no less 
important for the teacher and students in situations where students 
choose to define their own assignments or projects. My own most recent 
work is with civic literacy assignments, where first-year college students 
engage in a conversation among themselves based on diverse published 
materials about a current issue. They record experiences and observa- 
tions, undertake interviews, and research relevant print and Internet 
sources. For these projects, we do assign a genre based on our assess- 
ment of the status of the issue, so that students' reading and discussion 
can be purposeful from the beginning. For each issue, however, we offer 
additional assignments that invite students to try out other genres 
(Cooper and MacDonald 2000). Similar work (Yagelski 1997) that we 
admire with high school students allows more than one well-defined, 
purposeful assignment (i.e., a genre) to emerge during an extended 
period of exploration, gathering materials, and discussion and planning. 



Resources 

I have cited several sources, and now I would like to prioritize them for 
busy teachers who want to know more about genres, assignment 
sequences, and the new genre theory of literacy. The starting point has to 
be, I believe, Moffett's Active Voice: A Writing Program across the Curricu- 
lum (1981). In 148 readable pages it presents more than fifty writing 
assignments classified into three sequences. Each assignment is carefully 
posed for students, and then for the teacher Moffett relates each assign- 
ment to others in its sequence, discusses workshop issues, and suggests 
same-genre readings. Active Voice also introduces Moffett's fiction writing 
sequence, which is detailed with readings in Points of Viezv: An Anthology 
of Short Stories (1966). Moffett's assignments slight explanatory, argumen- 
tative, and writing-about-literature genres, but those are filled out by 
Callaghan, Knapp, and Noble (1993), and Axelrod and Cooper (1997). 
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Moving from assignments toward teaching and evaluation, I rec- 
ommend the Introduction and Chapters 8 and 9 in The Powers of Liter- 
acy (Cope and Kalantzis 1993) by an Australian research group. Other 
chapters present their theory of a genre approach to teaching writing. 
Another important book combining theory with very general discus- 
sions of pedagogy is Learning and Teaching Genre (Freedman and Med- 
way 1994). The books contributors teach writing in Australia, Canada, 
England, and the United States. For elementary school teachers, I rec- 
ommend Exploring How Texts Work (Derewiartka 1990), which is based 
on the work of classroom teachers whose students were mainly from 
non-English-speaking backgrounds. 
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3 Audience Considerations for 
Evaluating Writing 



Phyllis Mentzell Ryder 
University of Arizona 

Elizabeth Vander Lei 
Arizona State University 

Duane H. Roen 
Arizona State University 



Phyllis remembers sitting around a gray seminar table with twelve 
other graduate students as her professor returned the first essays of 
the semester. She had written about Emily Dickinson, delving into 
the poems with a passion that she was certain would be rewarded. 
When Professor Aiken handed back her essay, Phyllis was startled 
to see the first comment. Right after Phyllis's opening claim that "In 
attempting to explore death in Emily Dickinson's poems, we cross 
into dangerous territory," Professor Aiken had written, "Why should 
we explore death in E. D.? You need to make the reader care." Is this 
blasphemy? Phyllis wondered to herself. Isn't this what literature peo- 
ple do — read works and talk about themes? Who would stop to ask "Why?" 

Professor Aiken's question forced Phyllis to see literature professors 
as a particular kind of audience. When Phyllis tumbled into her office 
full of questions, Professor Aiken explained that we cannot assume that 
people will read and analyze literature simply because we think they 
should. Even among literature folk, debates about which books belong 
in the canon and which authors should be included in standard cur- 
ricula have called into question any inherent "literary" value of a text. 
Literature professors have to justify their choices and persuade read- 
ers about the value of texts and the value of analysis. 

As a teacher of writing, Phyllis keeps Professor Aiken's advice 
close at hand. Not only does she tell this story to her students, she 
also demands that they justify their claims and theses as if they were 
writing to real readers who need to be convinced about the value of 
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the work. A metaphor comes to mind from Peter Elbow's book Writ- 
ing with Power (1981). Elbow suggests that we picture writers and 
readers as two people on the same bicycle. As writers, we can steer; 
but the readers have to pedal. If we don't explain where we are 
going and why, and if we don't convince them that they should keep 
pedaling, the bicycle will stop and we'll both tumble off. A text is 
nothing if readers stop reading. 

As writing teachers, we don't often confront our students with this 
fact. We forget that in the "real world," an essay has to feel significant 
or readers will toss it aside and turn on the TV. It is easy for us to for- 
get this because when we read our students' pieces, we don't have the 
choice to stop reading: As teachers, we are required to give generous 
and careful attention to each essay. In fact (as Peter Elbow reminds us), 
we shelter our students from the brutality of real reader responses, just 
as Phyllis was sheltered from real literature scholars. Professor Aiken 
could write, "Why must we read Emily Dickinson?" in the margin, but 
she still had to read the rest of Phyllis's paper. 

As writing teachers, the three of us (Phyllis, Elizabeth, and Duane) 
have found that recognizing the difference between our responses as 
teachers and the potential responses of "real" readers is helpful as we 
evaluate student writing. When we identify the "real" audience of a 
student essay as someone other than ourselves, we step out of the posi- 
tion of "judge" and into the position of "coach." That is, instead of 
responding to a text by saying, "This is how it's done; these are the 
rules," we can say, "Your writing will probably affect your reader in 
X way," and explain how the author might better reach that audience. 
We shift out of the role of "antagonist" and into the role of "sup- 
porter," a role we like. More important, we believe we are more effec- 
tive teachers when we can support students' efforts to achieve their 
purpose for their readers. 

We believe that thinking about audience helps students recognize the 
issues they will have to contend with when they write outside the shel- 
ter of our classrooms. In this chapter, we want to invite other writing 
teachers to pay special attention to the concept of audience as they 
design assignments and evaluate student work. We will first clarify 
what we see as the role of readers. Then we will delve into some of the 
dangers of talking about "audience" as we are most tempted to do — as 
if all readers are the same. We will then explain the various techniques 
we have seen both professional and student authors use to accommo- 
date their audiences. Finally, we will show how we use all of this infor- 
mation as we evaluate essays. 
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The Role of Audience in Writing 

One of the fears that writers have when confronted with the concept 
of audience is that readers will dictate the whole interaction. Phyllis 
remembers a group of students who rebelled vociferously saying, "This 
is me. I am expressing myself through my writing. No reader should 
be able to tell me how to be myself/' While some students refuse to 
change a word that might compromise their sense of "self-expression/' 
other students want to turn all the decisions over to us. They say 
"What kind of writing do you like? Flowery? Candid? Preachy? Timid? 
Just tell me, and I'll do that." How can we writing teachers respond to 
these extremes? 

One answer is to recognize that there are several kinds of author- 
audience relationships. The student who writes to express herself might 
imagine that she is in a monadic writing situation. She is both the writer 
and the audience; no one else need be involved. A second writing/ 
speaking situation is dyadic . Such cases, where the writer /speaker is 
addressing a particular person, are often seen as the most important kinds 
of persuasion because of the relationship between the author /speaker 
and reader /listener (Rogers 1961; Teich 1992; Young, Becker, and Pike 
1970). Students who ask "What do you want?" might imagine that they 
are in dyadic situations, assuming that any student's job is to write to 
the teacher. In their work, they might address us with: "You told me to 
write an essay about Emily Dickinson." 

A third option is a triadic situation. Here the author/speaker is one 
of two opponents before an audience. We see this happen during 
public debates, when two candidates spar before a crowd. The two 
are not trying to persuade each other; rather, each is trying to per- 
suade the audience, the third party. To some extent, the audience role 
in the triadic situation is one that writing teachers find most com- 
fortable. Rather than have students speak to us directly, we prefer 
that they speak to another audience while we listen in. In this case, 
students might write, "My English teacher told me to write about 
Emily Dickinson." More ideally we are left out of the essay altogether 
as the student takes on an opponent: "Although some people might 
not value reading Emily Dickinson, I find that it is important to read 
her poems because. . . 

When we pick up stacks of student essays and begin to read, we 
probably have a sense of which kind of writing situation we expected 
our students to adopt. In reading journals, we expect monadic situa- 
tions; it's fine if students talk aloud to themselves. In letters, we expect 
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the dyadic; it's fine if students address us directly. In essays, we expect 
the triadic. The problems arise when we don't articulate these expec- 
tations to our students. If we fail to provide reception-oriented aims 
for students' writing, we shouldn't fault them if they emphasize the 
"wrong" qualities of their discourse. For example, the old standby 
assignment "describe a place that has always been special to you" pro- 
vokes a private and expression-oriented response. Students might 
talk about the place as if they were reminding themselves of it, skip- 
ping those details that would clarify their experience for another per- 
son. Their purpose is to evoke their own emotional response and not 
anyone else's. 

If we want our students to write about this place for readers other 
than themselves, we need to say so in the assignment: "Think about a 
place in town that has always been special to you. Imagine that a busi- 
ness is planning to destroy it. In an open letter to the people in town, 
describe the place in such a way that they will see how important it 
is and stop the destruction." Here we've given a specific, public pur- 
pose to the task. Describing the place to themselves will not be enough: 
Students have to create emotional responses in the townspeople. 
Whether we assign the audience or allow our students to choose one, 
we need to be sure that our students recognize the ways to best address 
various readers. 



Invoking Audience in Writing 

One of the difficulties we run into when we broach the idea of a pub- 
lic audience is that it is too easy to imagine a homogeneous group of 
readers rather than the amorphous, multiple, heterogeneous collection 
of readers who actually make up "the public." Even when we narrow 
the field and tell students to write to a very particular person — the 
author of a story we have read, for example — we must recognize that 
each person is capable of many different roles (Long 1990). For exam- 
ple, Duane is simultaneously a husband, a father, a writer, a softball 
player, a Garrison Keillor fan, a professor, a researcher, and a multitude 
of other things. As a reader, Duane can choose which parts of himself 
are most appropriate for the text at hand. 

While that is true, writers can "invoke" their audience by inserting 
cues about which role they expect their readers to assume. How exactly 
does a writer cue a reader, and how can we teachers determine whether 
or not student writers have done so accurately? First, we have to deter- 
mine whether the student is writing in a monadic, dyadic, or triadic 
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situation. If the student is writing for himself or herself, we will be given 
no audience cues. In journal or freewriting, where the student is using 
the writing to weigh ideas and compare them with personal experi- 
ences, the student doesn't need to cue an audience: Writer and reader 
are one and the same. 

Naming Moves 

In dyadic or triadic writing, the audience demands are more complex. Stu- 
dents must cue the readers about which stance to take: Are the readers 
allies? Enemies? Are they indifferent? Writers signal the intended role 
through "naming moves" which involve particular pronouns, such as 
you/ your or we/our. They also name those groups the readers belong to, 
using phrases such as "those of us at MADD" or "as administrators of 
public universities, you ..." (Hays et al. 1990). In an open letter to the 
editor, for example, a writer might say, "As women and as Democrats, we 
cannot allow the Republican-controlled government to take away our 
right to choose." The audience knows to expect an argument that takes 
gender and political affiliation into account. In addition, male, Republi- 
can, or antichoice readers would recognize that this piece was written to 
another audience. While they can certainly still read the piece, they do so 
with an awareness that they are not the primary audience. They use the 
naming moves to position themselves in relation to the author and 
intended audience. 

Context Moves 

A second cueing technique involves background information. These 
cues arise when the student includes or excludes information on the 
basis of what the audience already knows. For example, in the assign- 
ment to describe a special place for townspeople, the author would have 
to fully describe the details to ensure that the readers could imagine it. 
The author would have to linger over those aspects which were most 
important. But the author would not need to give background or geo- 
graphical information about where the town itself was located because 
the audience would know that already. 

As teachers, we should recognize that while students can easily 
incorporate naming and context moves early in an essay, they may 
have more difficulty considering audience as they move deeper into 
their argument. This happened, for example, in an essay that Jay wrote. 
His goal was to convince nongolfers to admire that sport. He invited 
them into his discussion effectively, taking care to address them 
respectfully. As he moved deeper into his argument, he tried to 
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consider why people might dislike golf. At this point, however, he 
seemed to forget whom he was addressing. He dismissed all possible 
arguments by stating, "Anyone who doesn't like golf is either ignorant 
or jealous." In the middle of his piece, he insulted the very readers he 
needed to accommodate. His readers probably stopped "pedaling" 
and the "essay ride" ended before Jay could steer them where he 
wanted to go. 

Strategy Moves 

Clearly, students need to learn techniques for keeping their audience's 
interest throughout the essay. Professional writers use two other 
methods — "strategy moves" and "response moves" to do just this. In 
"strategy moves," writers use tactics which draw on the readers' 
attributes: Readers are more interested when they believe an argument 
was compiled for them. In particular, writers appeal to readers' self- 
interest, state readers' responsibilities, define readers' circumstances, 
appeal to readers' emotions, suggest readers' choices, praise readers, 
establish shared features between themselves and the readers, and ask 
readers to take action (Hays et al. 1990, 254). 

Jill Robinson (1994), a first-year composition student, demonstrates 
some of these moves in her essay on euthanasia. Jill researched this 
topic to better understand a decision she and her family had made to 
take her grandfather off life support. She wanted to share how she had 
arrived at her position, and she felt that the most appropriate audi- 
ence for her essay was another person who was facing the same deci- 
sion. Since she didn't know anyone in that situation, she chose to 
write to an imaginary person, "Mrs. Christiansen." While on the sur- 
face this appears to be a dyadic situation, in fact Jill has created a tri- 
adic one because Mrs. Christiansen is not a real person: The essay is 
intended for other readers (in situations similar to Mrs. Christiansen) 
who read triadically. Jill's strategy is to create an indirect appeal to her 
real readers — to show she understands without imposing too directly 
on their lives. In her opening paragraph, Jill uses a number of strat- 
egy moves. She establishes her readers' circumstance and appeals to 
readers' emotions: 

It is with mixed emotions that I am writing you this letter. On the 
one hand, I feel the deepest sympathy with you in your time of grief 
over the impending loss of your loved one. It is so difficult to deal 
with the realization that you are facing the loss of [a] person you 
have loved so long and hold so dear. You want to do everything 
in your power to hang on, to not let go of that lifeline holding your 
loved one to you. But on the other hand, I feel relieved and uplifted 
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because I believe I can help you by sharing with you my similar 
experience and how my family and I made and dealt with the 
same decision you are facing. (222) 

In the next paragraph, Jill tells her own story and establishes shared 
features with her readers. Throughout the essay, she uses strategy 
moves to connect with her readers. She also uses "response moves" — 
that is, she anticipates readers' probable questions or objections. 

Response Moves 

Response moves can be of several types. In one type, writers simply 
state the readers' concerns. In another, more complex approach, the 
writer both states and gives reasons explaining these concerns. Even 
more sophisticated, the writer might rebut, concede, or accommodate 
those concerns in the larger argument. Jill sets up her "response moves" 
in the following paragraphs. Notice how she first explains her readers' 
concerns and then prepares to respond: 

Your family is now faced with the same difficult decision that my 
family was faced with. I realize that you do not feel that you, the 
rest of your family, and the doctors have the power to discontinue 
treatment because you feel you would be the cause of his death. 
However, you also admit that you cannot stand to see your hus- 
band this way another minute. On the one hand, you don't want 
to feel guilty for allowing your husband to die, but on the other 
hand, you don't want to see him in a permanent vegetative state. 

I believe I can help you to understand why prolonging your hus- 
band's life is unnecessary, and why there is no reason to feel guilty 
when making this decision to stop all treatment. 

To show you that withdrawing life support from a permanently 
unconscious person, like your husband, is not considered aban- 
donment or immoral, you must understand the definition of a per- 
sistent vegetative state. (224) 

Jill continues by providing definitions and reasons that respond to the 
fears she imagines her readers to have. She designed her essay thor- 
oughly around her reader(s). When students incorporate strategy and 
response moves, their writing will be more clearly geared to particu- 
lar readers and, in turn, more persuasive for those readers. 



Introducing Questions of Audience 

Because writing is an interactive process, an audience has an impact 
on all parts of a text — the way a topic is developed, the organization, 
the diction, the tone, and so on. Clearly, then, questions of audience can- 
not be left to the end of the writing process. 
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On the other hand, during the first stages of writing, students need 
to be relatively uncritical as they get words and ideas onto the pages; 
they need to play with thoughts. Introducing questions of audience too 
soon may short-circuit this exploration (Elbow 1981; Elbow and Clarke 
1987). For example, inexperienced student writers who were asked to 
consider their readers while drafting produced essays that were judged 
to be of lesser quality than those written by students who did so while 
revising (Roen and Willey 1988). The evidence suggests that these stu- 
dents (in this case, first-year college students) need time to generate 
prose before they package it for others. Once students have identified 
and perhaps drafted what they want to say, we can ask them how they 
might need to revise it for readers. As we construct assignments, then, 
we need to consider how and when to raise questions about audience. 

Crafting Writing Assignments 

To balance the tensions of writing-for-self vs. writing-for-others, we 
advocate assignments that prompt students to address the range of 
audiences along a continuum of private to increasingly more public 
audiences — that is, audiences who share more or fewer values and expe- 
riences with the writer (Moffett 1981). To put it another way, we should 
develop a range of assignments along a continuum from expression- 
oriented (monadic) to reception-oriented (dyadic or triadic) writing. 

Consider a series of assignments for ninth graders based on Frank 
Stockton's frequently anthologized story, "The Lady and the Tiger." 
First, students wrote their initial responses to the story and drew con- 
nections to personal experiences or other stories or poems they had read 
(monadic). Later, they developed their thoughts for an audience slightly 
removed from themselves, an audience of their classmates. Each student 
wrote an ending for the story and an argument for why that ending was 
most appropriate. To help students recognize the ways in which they 
needed to account for their peers' responses, the teacher had students 
present their drafts to the class. One student, Gabe, wrote this ending 
and argument (his response was equally as short as his classmates'): 

Ending: The woman walks through the open door. She and the guy 
get married, have children, and live happily ever after. 

Argument: This is the ending that the author would have written. 

I think that the princess loved the man so much that she wouldn't 
want him eaten by the tiger, which was behind the other door. She 
will be sad that she can't be married to him, but she will be happy 
knowing that he is happy. 

Gabe's teacher asked six students to read their drafts to the whole 
class. Three of them had written endings with the woman behind the 
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opened door; the others put the tiger there. The resulting discussion, 
of course, focused on love, hatred, revenge, happiness, violence, and 
even literary conventions. In the course of the discussion, Gabe and 
other students (not only the six who read) recognized that their argu- 
ments had relied on assumptions that the whole class did not neces- 
sarily accept. In order to revise his essay for this audience, Gabe had 
to account for these positions and work to convince his peers that his 
view was right. 

In the final assignment in the sequence, students wrote to an audi- 
ence outside the class. In this case, students wrote to a person who had 
to make a difficult decision and would use their interpretation of the 
story to explain how to resolve a moral issue. This time, students 
needed to articulate the significance of their claims as well as to pro- 
vide the evidence to support them. 

In a sequence of assignments such as this, we can show our students 
how writing changes depending on the audience. As writing assign- 
ments build on each other, students recognize the ways they must 
adjust their naming, context, strategy, and response moves depending 
on the intimacy or distance between the authors and their audience. 

By now it should be clear that any form of writing can have an argu- 
mentative edge. In one sense, every form of writing is working to per- 
suade other people to see the world as the writer does: to see the 
importance of that special place in town, to understand life and death 
as the author does, to agree with the author's view of human nature. 
The more we can help our students to see this aspect of what they write, 
the more audience will become a factor that shapes their audience. 

Whenever possible, though, we need to encourage our students to 
write explicitly argumentative, persuasive prose because that is the 
discourse that gets work done in the world. It is the discourse that will 
serve students throughout their lives — as students, as workers, as 
citizens — in a democracy. When we fail to assign writing and speaking 
that persuades, we deprive students of some tools that they need in 
order to have a full voice in their schools, their jobs, their society. As 
they write such discourse, students need experiences with a full range 
of audiences — friendly, general, hostile, multiple, professional — for they 
will encounter a full range in their lives. 

Assigning and Responding to Journals 

While we appreciate the ways journals offer students places to explore 
and write expression-oriented prose, we also advocate journals because 
they give us opportunities to clarify the multiple levels of our responses 
to student writing. Through repeated interaction with our comments, 
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students develop a keener sense of us teachers as an audience, and of 
our ability to shift in and out of invoked audience roles. 

Elizabeth required journal writing in her course at Arizona State 
University. The following extended example demonstrates the ways 
in which she used the journal to offer varied responses that helped 
the students consider audience. In the advanced writing class, one stu- 
dent, Leslie Farnsworth, wrote all her course papers on water qual- 
ity. Her journal entries trace her thinking on the subject. When 
considering her stance on federal spending on water quality, Leslie 
recorded the following entry: 

Walt (my husband) asked an interesting question the other 
night — " '. . . why would a water quality person want to convince 
a person of political power to not spend money on water qual- 
ity???" I explained that this is a paper on comparative risk assess- 
ment and that my personal gain really shouldn't be of concern — I 
also explained that my advisor suggested it and I was desperate 
to get started, it sounded good, so off I went. But he does have 
a point. After I finished the rough draft of my definition paper 
we went to see the IMAX movie Blue Planet and I came away 
angry as ... ! Perhaps if our drinking water situation is under 
control we should consider putting more money into water clean 
up. It's sickening. 

Leslie's struggle — how much should her concerns be central, and how 
much power should she yield to her potential audience — exemplifies 
the writer-reader dilemma. If the reader (in this case, the advisor) is 
given too large of a role, the author's own concerns and questions 
might become subordinated. In her response, Elizabeth encouraged 
her to keep her own concerns central in the paper: Elizabeth wrote next 
to Walt's question: "He's worth keeping around for a while — A really 
good question!" 

As Leslie wrestled with her concerns as a "water quality person" and 
her stance on continued public funding of water quality improvements, 
she recognized from Elizabeth's comments that this conflict itself might 
appeal to her readers. She decided to use the dilemma to establish her 
persona in her later essay. 

At one point in Leslie's journal, Elizabeth directed Leslie to consider 
her audience more specifically. Leslie's journal entry follows: 

Organization for paper: 

Brief description of how they are formed 
Effects of THMs — ► cancer 

Show fake #'s to prove how dangerous THM's can be 
Show real #'s that comply w/ current EPA standards 
Persuasive conclusion 
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Elizabeth circled the word cancer and advised, "Such a strong concept 
in American thought — it's the dread killer. You need to deal with this 
fear to get past it and on to your argument of comparative risk." In 
response to Elizabeth's comment, Leslie added an effective table which 
illustrated the cancer risk of several actions (the risk from sea-level 
background radiation was almost one hundred times greater than the 
risk of THMs in drinking water, for example). Here, Elizabeth was able 
to intervene during the writing process to suggest that Leslie consider 
her particular audience. 

As she spoke and wrote to Leslie about the project, Elizabeth 
moved in and out of dyadic and triadic roles: She considered the essay 
from the role of the invoked reader (Leslie eventually directed her 
essay to Senator Barbara Boxer) when she suggested that the cancer 
section might need expansion, and she offered her own response (tri- 
adic) during a conference when she spoke of her own concerns as a 
resident in the Superfund cleanup area. This allowed Leslie to sepa- 
rate the two and understand how Elizabeth was adjusting her role to 
fit Leslie's audience. 

Co-authoring 

Another pedagogical tool which gives students experience with both 
dyadic and triadic rhetorical situations is co-authored writing projects. 
As co-authors, students negotiate the purpose of their writing and the 
means by which they will achieve that purpose. This dyadic relation- 
ship is especially effective because the collaborating authors have a 
vested interest in the success of the writing and interact with each 
other early and throughout the composing process. A co-authored writ- 
ing project also creates a triadic rhetorical situation that includes the 
co-authors and the reader of the text. In the same way that Elizabeth 
and Leslie managed the carcinogenic effects of THMs, co-authors can 
provide valuable input regarding audience reactions and shared expe- 
riences between author and audience that will aid both collaborators 
when they must write alone. 

So that we can assess students' attention to audience, co-authored 
assignments should contain the following stipulations. First, requiring 
the co-authors to write a confidential assessment of the collaborative 
experience helps us instructors determine the success of the dyadic 
relationship. In such assessments, students should describe the stages 
at which collaboration was most and least helpful, their evaluation of 
their co-author's commitment to the project, and what they learned 
about themselves as writers as a result of this experience. Second, 
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requiring students to keep a collaborative journal provides a window 
into the co-authors' developing sense of the audience of the writing 
assignment. We can guide the students' entries by assigning tasks such 
as comparing audience profiles that the co-authors created individu- 
ally. The differences between the students' audience profiles can begin 
a conversation about authorial assumptions regarding audience and 
initiate the triadic relationship between the co-authors and the reader 
of the text. 

Students as Audiences in the Writing Class 

Student writers need to have direct experiences with audiences, not just 
an audience. A method for accomplishing this is to have classmates be 
audiences. The goal is to let students experience a wide range of 
responses so that they will move beyond their own idiosyncratic think- 
ing (Brown, Mittan, and Roen 1990; Diogenes, Roen, and Moneyhun 
1986; Elbow 1973, 1981; Flower 1979). 

Peer Feedback 

We suggested the benefits of using peer feedback when we discussed 
Gabe's essay earlier. His peers' responses helped him recognize that his 
assumptions needed to be further developed in order to persuade his 
classmates. When classmates offer real feedback, students see the pos- 
sibilities embedded in their own writing. Here is another example. 
Abby, a seventh grader, drafted this descriptive paragraph about her 
hometown, Minneapolis: 

I like Minneapolis a lot. There are many things to do here. My fam- 
ily goes to watch the Timberwolves, the Twins, and the Vikings 
whenever we can. We try to go to a new ethnic restaurant every 
week. We see almost all the plays at the Guthrie Theatre. Some Sat- 
urday evenings we drive to St. Paul to see Garrison Keillor's show. 

When Abby reads her paragraph, her peers' questions suggest that 
they haven't had the same experiences that she has: 

"How often do you go to the Timberwolves, Twins, and Vikings?" 
"Do you also go to college and high school games?" 

"What kinds of restaurants, are there here besides McDonald's and 
Burger King?" 

"What's an ethnic restaurant?" 

"What's the Guthrie Theatre?" 

"Who's Garrison Keillor?" 
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"Are these the things that make you like Minneapolis so much?" 

"If you didn't have money to do all these things, would you still 

like Minneapolis?" 

"Do you like the weather here? I hate it." 

"Do you like the people here?" 

"What don't you like about Minneapolis?" 

As Abby listens to these questions, she realizes that she has plenty of 
decisions to make as she revises the paragraph. Does she want to aim 
for the least knowledgeable audience, which means that she'll need 
to add many details? If so, does she want to focus her paper more on 
Keillor's nationally broadcast radio show. Prairie Home Companion, or 
does she want to keep all of the topics and develop a paragraph for 
each? Does she want to give a more balanced view of Minneapolis, 
one that includes what she dislikes about the city? Her classmates' 
comments have reminded Abby (just as his peers reminded Gabe) of 
the many decisions to make as she revises her writing for them. In 
fact, she will first have to decide whom in the class she most wants 
to address. 

To help structure peer-response activities, we recommend the fol- 
lowing activity, which was originally proposed by Elbow (1973) and 
modified by others (Koch 1982; Lyons 1978; Brown, Mittan, and Roen; 
1990; Roen 1989). After a writer has read his or her paper, the peers 
respond in the following way: 

1. "I identify with in your writing." 

2. "I like in your writing." 

3. "I have these questions about what you have written. . . ." 

4. "I have these suggestions. . . ." 

The first response is a relatively nonthreatening way for peer readers 
to let the writer know that they have had a common experience — a 
point at which to begin the conversation. The second response, a pos- 
itive comment, may be a little threatening for some students, espe- 
cially adolescents, but the preceding statement of identification paves 
the way for it. This second response gives the writer an emotional pat 
on the back before getting down to the hard work required to answer 
the questions that readers are about to pose. Third, the questions, 
which need to be genuine requests for information, constitute the 
heart of the activity. As the writer hears the questions, she or he comes 
to understand what readers need or want to know. At this point, the 
writer should answer readers orally and briefly jot down those 
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answers, for they often comprise the bulk of the revisions that follow. 
The questions serve to notify the writer that at least these readers need 
more detail in order to understand what the writer wants them to 
understand. For example, Hanna has drafted a descriptive piece about 
a visit to her older cousin's farm. In one sentence of one paragraph, 
she mentions that "The most fun I had on the farm was watching my 
cousin teach a day-old calf to drink." That single sentence evoked sev- 
eral questions from peers: 

"Don't calves know how to drink when they're bom?" 

"How do you teach a calf to drink?" 

Hanna's responses to these two questions alone resulted in another 
lengthy paragraph in which she explained that calves are bom with the 
instinct to suckle, not drink. She further described how the instinct to 
suckle helps teach a calf to drink: 

Facing the same direction as the calf, stand with the calf's neck 
between your legs — to keep the critter from wandering away. Then 
hold a pail of milk in one hand while you let the calf suckle on the 
three middle fingers of your other hand. Gently lower your fingers 
into the milk so that the calf ingests mild as it's suckling your fingers. 

Then slowly remove your fingers from the calf's mouth. Viola. It has 
learned to drink from a pail. 

Finally, the suggestions are optional; they are usually unnecessary if 
readers have asked enough thoughtful questions. 

Teachers' Responses 

Clearly, student writers should recognize that the role of audience is 
integral throughout the writing process. Therefore, when we write 
our final comments, the question of audience should play a central role 
as well. 

Commenting about Standard Usage 

First, consider how an audience-oriented approach determines how we 
comment on spelling, punctuation, sentence structure, grammar, and 
other elements commonly found in writing handbooks. If marking 
these features is our only form of feedback, students may assume incor- 
rectly that content is less important than correctness. When we talk 
about writing in terms of audience, however, we can discuss the neces- 
sity of standard usage on the basis of rhetorical situations. 
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In monadic situations, "proper" usage is not a concern: The stu- 
dents know what they mean; they are not trying to reach a wider 
audience. Therefore, we should not address these issues on journals 
or freewriting. In dyadic or triadic situations, the necessity of fol- 
lowing handbook rules depends on how the chosen audience will 
interpret variations from standard form. Because many readers 
assume (wrongly, we think) that writers who have poor grammati- 
cal and mechanical skills are sloppy thinkers, we need to clarify that 
proper format, usage, and so on all build up an author's credibility 
in the eyes of the readers. When we talk about the effect of non- 
standard English on various audiences, we emphasize the ethos- 
building function of Standard English and circumvent the dangerous 
assumptions that certain forms of speech are inherently better than 
others. In addition, this focus helps us resist the temptation to com- 
ment about Standard English on all drafts: We only need address it 
when students are writing to people who care about proper English. 

Commenting on Final Drafts 

By the time students are ready to hand in final drafts, they should 
have a clear sense of whom they are writing for. On a cover sheet, 
students should explain whom their paper targets and which quali- 
ties of their readers they hope to invoke. As the term progresses, they 
can also indicate which naming, strategy, and response moves they 
have used to appeal to that audience. As evaluative readers, we 
should use this knowledge to slip in and out of the role of the 
invoked/addressed audience and coach our students toward stronger 
dyadic interactions. Consider, for example, these comments that 
Phyllis wrote to Anwar, whose essay argued for a code of ethics in 
business, and whose cover sheet indicated that his audience was 
"people in management": 

Dear Anwar, 

As I read your paper [as] if I were in management, I found 
myself most compelled by those paragraphs in which you 
addressed "my" position — the discussion of your business (where 
you and "I" had common awareness of what it means to run a busi- 
ness) and the paragraph where you discussed the possible reasons 
management might give in to immoral actions. 

As management, though, I was frustrated by the vagueness 
of your definitions of "morality" and "ethics." In the first section 
I felt I was being reprimanded for not being moral, but couldn't 
get a handle on your definition of "moral." As a result, I resisted 
your argument. 
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By stressing that she was playing the role of the intended reader, Phyl- 
lis urged Anwar to resee his paper. Furthermore, because she was clear 
that she was playing the dyadic role in this part of her response, she 
could shift out of it later in the following response: 

Anwar, I (as me, again, not as management) see that you are deal- 
ing with a complex question here. The key to writing persua- 
sively about such touchy topics is to keep your reader in mind. 
Address the questions your readers will raise; identify with and 
clarify their points so they feel you have thoroughly considered 
their position. 

Here, in the triadic rhetorical situation, Phyllis can explain to Anwar 
how she (as the third party) is judging the "conversation" he has initi- 
ated with business management. Her emphasis that writing must 
account for the rhetorical situation, and must use appropriate strategy 
and response moves, is made explicit when she models the dyadic role 
and comments from the triadic one. 



Making Appropriate Audience Choices for Academic Writing 

As students invoke audiences, we must make them aware that not all 
teachers will be willing to take on all the roles invoked for them. Con- 
sider, for example, a case in which a student in an upper-division his- 
tory course takes a creative approach in a paper which has 

"essentially the tone of a television travelogue commentary" . . . 
which thus asks the reader, a history professor, to assume the role 
of the viewer of such a show. The result is as might be expected: 
"Although the content of the paper does not seem significantly 
more abysmal than other papers in the same set, this one was 
awarded a disproportionately low grade." (Pringle and Freedman, 
qtd. in Ede and Lunsford 1984) 

In this case, the writer may have accurately invoked the viewer role, 
and the argument might have considered the viewer's position, but the 
projected role was somehow inappropriate for the triadic situation of 
the classroom assignment. If an assignment fails in this way, we need 
to clearly indicate whether the invoked role was inaccurately conveyed 
or whether we, as teachers, are unwilling to take on that role. In addi- 
tion, we need to indicate to students when they cue invoking roles that 
other academicians may not be willing to play. 

While most composition instructors who make audience a central 
part of their course may not balk at the invoked role of a television 
viewer, there are other situations where we might feel uncomfortable. 
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We might read essays directed to white supremacists who argue that 
people of other races are inferior. Or consider other scenarios: het- 
erosexual male students writing about their sexual conquests, or 
"white male students writ[ing] fictional narratives in which a white 
male antagonist commits violence against a female teacher" (Jarratt 
1991, 106). Presumably, the audience for these pieces is composed of 
other Anglos or other men, but as teachers we have to wonder if it is 
enough to simply evaluate the writing according to how well it 
reaches that particular audience. 

The triadic role here suggests a way to discuss students' ethical 
responsibilities as writers. If we receive such essays, we can choose to 
read them as the intended audience, grade accordingly, and then use 
the triadic situation to comment on how we, as the third party, reacted. 
If we are unwilling to adopt the invoked audience role, we can meet 
with the student to explain clearly why. The student can then redo the 
essay, this time being aware of the constraints imposed by the triadic 
nature of academic writing. This triadic situation, which is inevitable 
in most formal essay writing, gives us a way to discuss writing with- 
out having to agree with it. 



Conclusion 

Perhaps the best reason of all for teaching audience is that students 
already come to class with many of these skills. As they move up 
through the grades, as they come into contact with a wider variety 
of teachers, they learn that teachers are particular kinds of readers. 
They start to play the "figure out what the teacher wants" game. If 
we acknowledge this and guide students to apply their "detective" 
skills for a broader range of readers, they will leave our classes learn- 
ing how to write for more people than just us teachers. At the same 
time, we can tell them explicitly what teachers want and why: The 
guessing games are no longer covert but become part of the content 
of the class. 

If we make audience needs and expectations central to our discus- 
sions of all writing, students will learn to wrestle with audience nego- 
tiations in our classes, and they will therefore be better prepared to 
analyze the discourse demands they will face once they move on. They 
won't be surprised if their new readers respond differently than we did. 
Rather, they will expect it and will be able to draw on analytical skills 
to determine how to best address each new rhetorical situation. And 
this is what teaching writing is all about. 
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Further Reading on Audience 

If you are interested in further reading on audience, we recommend 
the following books: Peter Elbow's Writing with Power (1981) is highly 
accessible. In particular, the "Catalogue of Reader-Based Questions" 
offers an extensive list of questions that direct students to identify 
author-reader relationships. James Moffett's Teaching the Universe of 
Discourse (1983) provides cogent arguments for moving students along 
different continua of distance from audiences. Moffett's companion 
volume. Active Voice (1981), gives detailed, practical descriptions of 
assignments, following the suggestions of his first book — with spe- 
cial attention paid to audience. Nicholas Karolide's collection. Reader 
Response in the Classroom (1992), offers an accessible explanation of 
Louise Rosenblatt's theories for responding to texts, as well as a 
plethora of practical applications of the theory. Meredith Sue Willis's 
Deep Revision (1993) details almost two hundred specific revision exer- 
cises emphasizing how students can use responses from audiences to 
revise effectively. Karen Spear's collection, Peer Response Groups in 
Action (1993), offers ways to encourage students to serve as audi- 
ences for one another to generate and effectively revise their work. 
Gesa Kirsch and Duane H. Roen's A Sense of Audience in Written Com- 
munication (1990) collects sixteen essays that offer theoretical, histor- 
ical, empirical, and practical perspectives on audience. And finally, 
James Porter's Audience and Rhetoric (1992) offers theoretical argu- 
ments for a community view of audience, with practical suggestions 
for classroom activities. 
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Because texts are composed of sentences, the teaching (and evaluation) 
of writing once focused on syntax — the rules governing sentences — to 
the virtual exclusion of other topics. Conventional wisdom called for 
weeks of grammar exercises, which teachers later "reinforced" with 
cryptic notations and editorial comments. Of course, the bankruptcy of 
such an approach became the stuff of legend, an easy target for ridicule. 
In writing workshops, some of us rolled our eyes when moss-backed 
traditionalists or uninformed innocents wondered aloud about the role 
of syntax in instruction and evaluation. 

Times have changed. Now, the mantra of the new orthodoxy 
requires that we work first on fluency and only later on issues of form 
and correctness; we invoke this formula relentlessly in our profes- 
sional conversations. But in today's environment — charged by the 
debate over national standards and multiculturalism — developmen- 
tal questions about syntax and style seem surprisingly urgent. Only 
lately, for example, have we begun to ask how we might describe the 
bewildering array of language in portfolios. And only lately, with 
increased concern for normative and bilingual speakers of English, 
have we begun to think seriously about how diverse language needs 
might be addressed. 

In addition, the writing process movement has itself matured. Hav- 
ing accepted the utility of prewriting strategies, many of us spend 
increased time on revision, particularly in workshop-style models of 
instruction. Now, as we confer with students about drafts-in-progress, 
focus on texts in computer labs, or work at overhead projectors to 
demonstrate revising moves, we find ourselves beginning to ask "tra- 
ditional" questions once again — how we might coach students in mat- 
ters of style and thereby inform their choice of sentence options. 
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My aim in this chapter is to consider syntax as a vital dimension of 
writing development. In doing so, I draw upon "growth sequences" 
for syntax articulated by James Moffett in Detecting Growth in Language 
(1992). With Moffett's formulations as background, I then identify spe- 
cific features of syntax that can be viewed developmentally, either 
when evaluating writing or when coaching students to expand their 
repertoires of sentence-level moves. Among other things, a develop- 
mental view can help us see errors as evidence of syntactic risktaking. 

Examples of ethnically diverse writing come from sixth-grade and 
eleventh-grade classrooms in Honolulu — one taught by Karin Larson, the 
other by Mary Kay Masters; examples of twelfth-grade writing come 
from an advanced placement class taught by Patricia Stoddart in Logan, 
Utah. Toward the end of this chapter, I review certain in-class activities 
that may prove useful when addressing syntax issues in workshops. 



The Facts of Syntax 

Few of us doubt that a rich vocabulary, grounded in meaningful experi- 
ence, enables us both to comprehend meanings and to express them. 
However, we may be less certain about the case for syntax. To what extent 
does skill in handling sentences correlate with speech and writing power? 

The developmental facts of syntax, based on the research of Hunt 
(1965, 1977) and O'Donnell, Griffin, and Norris (1967), suggest that writ- 
ten language becomes more structurally complex as children grow 
older. Moreover, the average length of communication units in writing 
lags slightly behind those in speech up through middle school or junior 
high; however, in grades 10 through 12, the reverse trend occurs, with 
writing showing more elaboration than speech (Loban 1976, 34-35). 
Finally, features such as increased clause length, depth of modification, 
and nominalization seem to characterize developing maturity in syn- 
tax. Drawing upon Hunt's research, Moffett (1992, 50) summed up key 
features of sentence growth in this way: 

(1) increasing modification of nouns by laige clusters of adjectives, 
relative clauses, and reduced relative clauses; (2) increasing use of 
nominalization other than nouns and pronouns for subjects and 
objects (clauses, infinitival and gerundive constructions); and (3) 
embedding of sentences to an increasing depth (entailed by 1 and 2). 

From the facts of language development, it is possible to make the 
case that less-successful writers are constrained not so much by deficits 
of vocabulary or intelligence as by syntactic shackles, a lack of phrase- 
manipulating skill that makes them understandably reluctant to rework 
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their texts. Successful writers, by contrast, become increasingly adept 
at manipulating sentence parts to achieve their rhetorical aims; in 
Loban's words, "They are capable of both simplicity and impressive 
elaboration" (1976, 72). 

For Moffett, syntax assessment must always be situated in mean- 
ingful contexts so that judgments about language growth are tied to 
judgments about appropriateness. He also contends that, when done 
appropriately, "to be able to reduce clauses and embed them in each 
other . . . indicates fairly advanced growth" (1992, 48; italics in origi- 
nal). Moffett quickly adds, however, that "complexity for its own sake 
is no mark of maturity" (1992, 49). His position — a cornerstone for 
what follows — is that "complexity [in syntax] is necessary but not suf- 
ficient for fullest growth [of the writer]" (1992, 49). 

To assist teachers, Moffett articulates "growth sequences" — 
standards that define what to look for when evaluating syntactic fea- 
tures or suggesting revisions. One standard deals generally with basic 
transformations, the other with the broad outlines of an early-to-late 
developmental sequence (Moffett 1992, 49-50): 

Basic transformations : 

Toward increasing versatility in constructing sentences, exploiting 
more nearly the total resources inherent in modifying, conjoining, 
reducing, and embedding clauses; and toward increasing compre- 
hension of sentences of such range. 

A four-level developmental sequence: 

Expanding the repertory of clause-connecting options as follows: 

1. String of separate independent clauses, each a sentence 

2. Clauses conjoined by coordinating conjunctions (and, but, or) 
and time-space conjunctions 

3. Clauses conjoined by logical subordinating conjunctions and 
fused by relative pronouns 

4. Clauses reduced and embedded in each other 

These developmental statements focus on what students can do with 
syntax, not on what they can name. While Moffett's standards seem to 
assume a fair level of linguistic savvy on the part of teachers, applying 
them mainly requires an interest in helping students develop a rich 
repertoire of sentence strategies and options. Time spent with col- 
leagues in discussing basic principles of style will probably prove more 
useful than an inservice grammar course. On the other hand — and as 
Martha Kolln nicely demonstrates in her chapter on cohesion and 
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coherence (Chapter 5, this volume) — adult-level reading focused on 
syntax and style may lead to unexpected insights, ones that inform day- 
to-day teaching in powerful ways. 



Syntax in the Middle School 

Descriptive writing is frequently assigned in middle school classrooms 
to help children refine their powers of observation. Sixth-grade teacher 
Karin Larson provided her students with photographs and encouraged 
them to write as fully as possible about what they noticed. Because 
many children enjoyed this activity, they chose to put their drafts in 
writing folders. Here are two samples of children's work that show dif- 
fering levels of syntactic skill: 



Text 1 

This is a picture of a village and of a port. In this picture there are 
sail boats in the port. There is also many buildings. There is a 
larger boat. Also there are trees, and telephone poles. There are peo- 
ple on sailboats with life vests on. There are also streets that look 
like tall walls. The buildings have many windows. The buildings 
are made of brick and cement. The roofs are mostly at a slight angle 
or flat. There are row boats anchored at the port. 

Text 2 

This picture is of two stallions. They look like they are playing. The 
stallion on the left is a light tan color. Its mane is golden and so is 
its tail. Its front feet are off of the grassy field and its head is cocked 
up. The legs of the stallion are light brown because of the hair, and 
its hooves are very dirty. The stallion has kind of small, ovalish ears 
and its eyes are small. You can see an indentation by its cheek, and 
its nose is big and black. The tan stallion's mouth is grayish and as 
it goes down, there are two humps. First by its chin and then by 
its throat. The stallion seems very smooth, [A second paragraph goes 
on to describe the other stallion .] 

Syntactically, the first text appears to be at the first level of Moffett's 
growth sequence — mainly a "string of independent clauses, each a 
sentence." There are only four instances of coordination and two 
instances of relative clauses ("that look like tall walls"; "[that are] 
anchored at the port"). Of particular importance is the student's 
reliance on a repeated sentence pattern, almost without variation. This 
young writer takes few chances with syntax, perhaps fearing usage 
errors or punctuation mistakes. 
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The second text uses coordination as a principal strategy (level two 
in Moffett's growth sequence). Of special syntactic interest is the stu- 
dent's move to embed and conjoin adjective modifiers ("small, ovalish 
ears"; "big and black [nose]"), thus expanding noun phrases. This 
writer is not afraid to invert sentences ("and so is its tail") or to use 
subordinating conjunctions ("because of the hair"; "and as it goes 
down"). We see clear evidence of syntactic maturity in the fragment sen- 
tence ("First by its chin and then by its throat"), which serves to expand 
a noun phrase ("two humps"). Here is the student's sentence with con- 
ventional punctuation: 

The tan stallion's mouth is grayish, and as it goes down, there are 
two humps, first by its chin and then by its throat. 

One additional aspect of each text deserves comment — namely, dic- 
tion. The first text is notable for its factual listing of nouns, with virtu- 
ally no specification of particulars. In a writing conference, this student 
could be encouraged first to notice more details and then to embed 
them into existing sentences; a second step, depending on the response, 
would be to invite coordination of clauses and experimentation with 
other sentence patterns. The second text is notable for its series of 
general- to-specific "snapshots." The general-to-specific movement is a 
rhetorical strategy, of course, but it is realized through syntax (as in the 
"tan stallion" sentence above). 

With Moffett's growth sequences as background — and the context 
provided by Text 1 and Text 2 — let's now examine a third text, asking 
ourselves about its development. Where would this text fall along an 
emerging continuum of syntax in the middle grades? 

Text 3 

My picture is in black and white. It has people in it. In front of this 
house is a big bell. This bell has a cross on the top of it. Next to the 
bell is a person on a wagon. The wagon is being pulled by one 
white horse. This wagon has two big wheels and two small wheels. 

The house by the big bell has 16 windows. This home has some- 
one on its steps. It is very big. Next to this house is two other 
homes. One is white and one is black. The white one has ten win- 
dows. It has four people walking by. It has a flag on its roof. The 
black house has eight windows. It has tower like things on its roof. 

On the tower like thing there is a cross. Its windows look like the 
houses we draw. 

A case can be made that Text 3 falls between Text 1 and Text 2. Why? 
Because text 3, like Text 1, relies on a string of independent clauses 
for its development. On the other hand — and on the positive side. 
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developmentally speaking — Text 3 uses the strategy of inversion ("In 
front of this house"; "Next to the bell"; "On the tower") to vary sen- 
tence beginnings and to create cohesion between adjoining state- 
ments. What Text 3 lacks is the use of coordination and the 
embedding of adjective modifiers. Assuming revision and follow-up, 
such moves can be encouraged in a workshop-style conference or in 
marginal comments. 

Each of the texts we have discussed offers a specific context for 
nudging growth in language. Of course, if we invite risktaking and then 
penalize students for making mistakes, we undermine our teaching and 
thwart long-term growth in syntax. 



Syntax in the High School 

Understanding the psychological importance of story, many teach- 
ers encourage students to write personal narratives, either as stand- 
alone assignments or as bridges to exposition or persuasion. In the 
next set of sample texts, from an eleventh-grade classroom, we see 
students of diverse syntactic ability who are writing to communi- 
cate their experience. The first sample comes from a narrative about 
scuba diving: 



Text 4 

In the van we talked about how nervous we were. I was worried 
that I would forget to breathe. Finally we reached Sharks Cove. 

We unloaded our gear and organized ourselves to make sure that 
we didn't forget anything. We picked diving buddies and helped 
each other put on our gear. We all walked down to the beach and 
sat in the water. We put on our fins and began the long swim out 
to thirty five feet of water. We lined up in the water and slowly 
made our descent. 

While this text is clear, it depends excessively on coordination, much 
like the middle school examples. Each instance of coordination occurs 
in the predicate ("unloaded our gear and organized ourselves"), where 
it is most easily managed. It is possible, of course, that this writer has 
used staccato syntax to suggest the tension of the dive. Still, a one- 
minute writing conference might raise questions about the repetition 
of we, with little variation. On the positive side, from the standpoint of 
syntax development, there are two noun clauses ("that I would forget 
to breathe"; "that we didn't forget anything"); once again, these occur 
in the predicate, not in the more difficult subject position. 

Here is another small chunk of narrative, this written deliberately in 
the third-person, although based on a real-life event: 
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Text 5 

When they entered her brother's room, D. quietly shuddered 
behind her mother's back. She hadn't been prepared for the sight 
that she encountered in the ICU room. There on the bed lay K., 
deathly pale. His jaw jutted out toward the right side, and his face 
was swollen to twice its normal size. Crusted up on his jaw and 
mouth was old dried blood. K. lay flat on the bed, but the nurse 
had raised the head area up so that he could see. Because of his 
broken jaw, he couldn't greet them. Instead, his exhausted eyes fol- 
lowed them as they walked toward him. 

This brief text shows syntactic sophistication. We see a variety of pat- 
terns, including a cumulative sentence ("There on the bed") and an 
inverted sentence ("Crusted up on his jaw"). There are two instances 
of introductory adverbial clauses, with the second ("Because of his bro- 
ken jaw") being a reduced clause (level four in Moffett's growth 
sequence). This student seems quite skilled at framing the scene syn- 
tactically and filling in details with nicely chosen adjectives or adverbs 
("quietly shuddered"; "deathly pale"). Finally, the control of cohesion 
between and among sentences is very strong; the transition instead 
actually functions as a reduced clause in context. 

With a continuum for eleventh-grade writing emerging, let's con- 
sider a third sample. How does this text compare with the other two 
syntactically? 



Text 6 

My dad helped me put the engine together, making sure everything 
was torqued to proper specifications to ensure maximum perfor- 
mance and we got ready to put it in. We found the engine mounts 
to fit the engine in my car and the 355 easily took the place of the 
V-6. I spent about two weeks finishing the engine, bolting on the 
heads, manifold, carburetor, headers, accessories and ignition. I 
couldn't wait to start it up and drive it around, but we still had to 
set the timing, adjust the valves and set up an exhaust system. It 
didn't take long for this and the day came to drive it for the first 
time. With half an exhaust system, I pulled out of my driveway and 
stepped on the gas. I couldn't hear a thing because the exhaust 
sounded like a race car and when I looked in the rearview mirror 
my whole neighborhood was engulfed in smoke. I had smoked the 
tires for over thirty yards without even knowing it and I can still 
see the tracks it left on the road that day. 

Punctuation details aside, this text uses a repeated pattern to advance 
the narrative. Of the eight sentences in the paragraph, six are compound 
structures. However, this pattern serves as scaffolding for more complex 
transformations such as participle phrases ("making sure everything was 
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torqued"; "bolting on the heads"), reduced clauses ("With half an 
exhaust system"), and adverbial clauses ("because the exhaust"; "when 
I looked"). In addition, the student manages items in a series, both as 
noun and verb phrases. 

Syntactically, this student appears to exercise a greater range of 
options than the writer of Text 4. On the other hand, this student's facil- 
ity may not yet match the sophistication evidenced by the writer of Text 
5. We would need additional sentences to say for sure. The point of such 
text-to-text comparisons, of course, is to provide direction for our com- 
ments and our coaching with individual students. 



Students on Syntactic Thresholds 

As noted earlier, researchers have described maturity of syntax in terms 
of processes (such as embedding, subordination, and nominalization) 
and products (such as participle phrases, appositives, and absolutes). 
Their essential point is not merely that clauses grow longer, though this 
is indeed true; the point instead is that increased fluency and maturity 
may enable a writer to say more in fewer words. 

For writing teachers, a developmental view of syntax requires a kind 
of "double vision." As we focus on what students do with texts, we must 
also note what they attempt to accomplish syntactically or rhetorically. 
Such a view, when taken seriously, radically alters our perception of 
errors in student work. While some errors result from ignorance of con- 
ventions or from simple carelessness, others may result from efforts to 
cross syntactic thresholds. 

Consider the following example of such a threshold, this from an 
eleventh-grade text in which several coordinate sentences advance the 
narrative straightforwardly. The student has focused on her dance class 
and, more specifically, on a dance teacher: 

Text 7 

I can go over the motions perfectly in my head, but as soon as I get 
on the dance floor I flub up and end up making a fool of myself. 

Then once again she'll demonstrate the combination for us because 
we can't get it down. 

I watch her with awe, gliding across the floor dressed in her 
dance clothes which conform to her lean body wishing I could 
dance as she does. Every motion done with such concise precision 
and energy, her toes pointed every time they are lifted off the floor, 
she finishes the combination with such ease. 

The two sentences that conclude Text 7 are by no means perfectly crafted; 
on the other hand, they reveal a student attempting new syntactic 
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moves, perhaps like those just encountered in a novel or a contempo- 
rary essay. Her efforts at phrasing ("concise precision and energy") and 
at depicting physical movement ("her toes pointed") suggest that she is 
testing a threshold. 

This student has a sense of the cumulative sentence. All she needs 
is coaching and encouragement. In a brief conference, we might praise 
the two sentences and ask the student to read them aloud. Then, focus- 
ing on the first sentence ("I watch her with awe"), we might ask, "Who 
is gliding and wishing?" The student could be helped to see that because 
gliding refers to the teacher and wishing refers to the speaker, confusion 
may result. Seeing this problem, the student would probably try dif- 
ferent revisions, one of which appears below: 

Wishing I could dance as she does, I watch her gliding across the 
floor, dressed in dance clothes which conform to her lean body. 

The concluding sentence in Text 7 demonstrates a very advanced 
construction (level four in Moffett's growth sequence). Notice that the 
main clause ("she finishes the combination with such ease") is preceded 
by parallel absolutes ("Every motion done . . . with energy"/ "her toes 
pointed"). Structurally, this sentence has essential features of the mod- 
em cumulative sentence. While further shaping of the sentence might 
be desirable, this occasion might also be one when we resist the temp- 
tation to teach. Moffett's (1983, 172) observation remains valid — that 
"children's sentences must grow rank before they can be trimmed." 

The writing tasks that students undertake may either invite or sup- 
press certain structures. In Text 7, for example, the participle phrase 
("wishing I could dance as she does") emerges naturally as the stu- 
dent works on narrative. As the student shifts to description, two 
absolutes emerge. Later in the essay, when the student again attempts 
description, the absolute ("eyes wide open") reappears — this time 
more problematically: 



Text 8 

Her lips are pursed together, eyes wide open staring intensely at 
herself in the mirror which she has chosen as a focus, she completes 
a flawless turn. 

Here, problems of punctuation are linked to syntax. However, there is 
much to praise as this sentence is read aloud, and we help the writer 
refine what she has written. First, we might ask whether the absolute 
is related to the "lips" clause or to the main "she" clause. After dis- 
cussing punctuation briefly, we might also ask whether the relative 
clause ("which she has chosen as a focus") is really essential. The 
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student's revised (and tightened) multilevel sentence might look some- 
thing like this: 

Her lips are pursed together. With eyes wide open, staring intensely 
at herself in the mirror, she completes a flawless turn. 

Or perhaps she might create two parallel absolutes ("her lips pursed 
together and her eyes wide open"), a syntactic tour de force to mirror 
her teacher's pirouette: 

With her lips pursed together and her eyes wide open, staring 
intensely at herself in the mirror, she completes a flawless turn. 

And what about the safe, error-free writing we considered in Text 1 
and Text 4 above? Such texts remind us that many students are deeply 
reluctant to exercise stylistic options. We should especially encourage 
these writers to combine sentences, add details, and take syntactic risks. 
Whatever errors these students make should be welcomed as evidence 
of their efforts to develop their writing skills rather than play it safe. 



Syntax in Service of Rhetoric 

In addition to permitting the "showing detail" we associate with 
narrative, facility with syntax seems to move students toward cer- 
tain habits of mind, ones we associate with explanation and argu- 
ment. Just as jokes require punch lines, narratives often demand a 
"point" or follow-up comment. Of course, in commenting about nar- 
rative events — whether in our own lives, the lives of others, or in 
literature — we necessarily assume a detached role, one of informed 
observer or spectator. 

Let's now consider high school writing in which description and nar- 
rative serve broader discourse aims. In the example shown below, an 
eleventh-grade student has taken on reportage — first, observing and 
interviewing a person of interest, and then weaving field notes into an 
informative essay. The subject of the piece is a highly skilled bike rider, 
one with "sweat droplets lining the top of his wide forehead" and 
"dark wet circles under the armpits of a yellow and black shirt" as he 
does his stunts: 



Text 9 

To begin, M. stands relaxed and comfortable atop one side of the 
U-shaped ramp. He seems to be pondering his next move and 
appears to be completely oblivious to what is going on around him. 
The descent begins. He rolls over the side of the ramp and then 
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pedals through the middle. He does this several times, back and 
forth to gain speed. Then suddenly, he will start lifting his bike 
away from the ramp and be at a standstill about four feet above 
the ramp. Down he goes again to repeat the prior events until he 
falls off or "bails his bike." 

Here, syntax mirrors reality. Opening with an infinitive phrase ('To 
begin"), the student sets the scene. Then language drops away abruptly 
("The descent begins"). Rhythmically, the next two sentences echo the 
rider's movement, with a free modifier ("back and forth to gain speed") 
used to good advantage. The penultimate sentence, like the biker "at a 
standstill . . . above the ramp," seems to hover. Then, the writer takes 
us down , literally, with the inverted syntax of the final sentence. 

Rhetorically, description and narration can set up judgments and 
commentary. Notice the detached stance that the writer of Text 9 
assumes in the following paragraph, one that provides an interpreta- 
tion of the subject: 



Text 10 

When M. makes his way along the road to Kailua, he is definitely 
the pride of the pack. The most daring and often the most reckless, 
he furiously pedals to reach a good speed before soaring into the 
air with a simple tug at the handlebars. The wheels go round and 
round over bumps, holes, and up the curbs. The average man or 
woman would think that the curb would be an obstacle to the 
average biker, but M. isn't the average biker. He craves the tiny 
ditches and cement curbs of the main roads. They symbolize a way 
to show his talent and superiority over the other riders. 

The syntactic interest lies in the student's use of subordination ("When 
M. makes his way"), the appositive used as a sentence opener ("The 
most daring and often the most reckless"), and the use of nominaliza- 
tion ("that the curb would be an obstacle"). Notice also, however, how 
the writer uses a negative ("but M. isn't the average biker") to create 
intersentence cohesion. Phrases such as "pride of the pack" and "sym- 
bolize a way" reinforce the image of a writer in syntactic control, reflect- 
ing on the meaning of specific observations. 

Of course, in writing tasks that call explicitly for explanation or 
argument, we would expect to see fewer participles or absolutes, even 
from syntactically able writers. The demands and constraints of such 
tasks — an essay like this one, for example — lead almost inevitably to 
an increased frequency of adjective and adverb clauses. As students 
develop syntactically, we can expect increased nominalization, first in 
the predicate and later in the subject slot. Developmentally speaking, 
reduced clause structures (such as the appositive) will follow nouns 
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before they precede them. Here are four examples of such syntactic 
moves from the preceding sentences in this paragraph: 



Adverb Clause 
Nominalization 
Appositive 
Reduced Clause 



as students develop syntactically 

The demands and constraints of such tasks 

an essay like this one, for example 

first in the predicate and later in the subject slot 



The implications should be clear: If the nature of the task invites cer- 
tain syntactic moves and constrains others, we have strong support for 
encouraging all types of writing, not just autobiography or reportage on 
the one hand, or literary analysis and research reports on the other. Sim- 
ply put, encouraging a wide range of modes and genres will help stu- 
dents explore their syntactic resources; conversely in-class practice with 
a range of sentence options will facilitate writing in multiple genres. 



The Syntax of Argument and Interpretation 

As noted above, when we ask students to explain or argue in writing, 
we are implicitly asking for certain kinds of sentences — ones that stu- 
dents may not have fully internalized, particularly if their reading back- 
ground in nonfiction is weak. Ironically, too, most imaginative literature 
does not model the sentence patterns or registers of language that stu- 
dents are expected to use in essays about literature. 

Let's first examine syntax in which certain flaws reveal opportunities 
for instruction. In Text 11, the student argues that mountain bikes should 
be allowed into wilderness areas, where horses are currently permitted. 
Part of the argument is that horses are more destructive than bicycles: 

Text 11 

When out on the trails horses are a great danger. Not only to the 
rider but to all those around. A horse has a mind of it's own. It could 
be spooked by nearly anything. If a horse decides to take off on a 
mad rampage and trample all of our lovely wilderness, who's going 
to stop it? 

On the positive side, develop mentally speaking, is the student's use 
of subordination ("When out on the trails"; "If a horse decides"). How- 
ever, this student's writing will be improved by revisiting the connec- 
tion between syntax and punctuation. The writer needs to hear 
problems of missing punctuation in the first sentence as well as the 
problem of a detached free modifier ("Not only") punctuated as a sen- 
tence. Paying close attention to verb tense (substituting "can" for 
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"could") might be another recommendation in a syntax-focused writ- 
ing conference. 

Consider now a second example of argumentative writing, this from 
a student who demonstrates considerable prowess in crafting sentences. 
Perhaps with tongue in cheek, the writer contends that "a well- 
regulated gambling establishment would greatly enhance our city's 
reputation and overall atmosphere": 

Text 12 

To fully understand the actual effects of betting upon society, a dis- 
tinction between the reasons for gambling must be made. People 
gamble for two reasons: to have fun and to make money. Those 
who bet as a pastime and social activity are usually just out to 
enjoy themselves. They are not the ones that end up making trou- 
ble and breaking laws. Problems arise from those who are out to 
get rich and often wager their whole pocketbooks in an obsession 
for money. 

Not only is Text 12 technically flawless, but it also reveals a very high 
level of syntactic sophistication. In the first sentence, for example, note 
the introductory infinitive phrase ("To fully understand") as well as the 
complex noun phrase ("a distinction between the reasons for gam- 
bling") in the subject position. In the second sentence, consider how the 
writer rivets the reader's attention, using both a colon and parallel 
infinitive phrases ("to have fun and to make money"). Finally, study 
how restrictive relative clauses ("those who"; "ones that") provide 
additional evidence of writing skill. 

Let's now move to a different genre — that of the "critical essay," with 
literature serving as the subject. Typically, students are expected to 
make sense of their responses as readers and to explain certain text fea- 
tures such as character or theme. For better or for worse, such assign- 
ments are part of the culture of English/language arts classrooms, 
although many students remain uncertain about how to handle the syn- 
tactic or rhetorical demands of these tasks. Obviously, if students can- 
not manage the conventions of paraphrase, direct quotation, or allusion 
to other works, they are likely to have difficulty demonstrating their 
ability to interpret. 

Retelling the narrative is one strategy frequently used by students 
who are syntactically unsure of themselves. Because narrative patterns 
are rhetorically familiar and safe, students often fall back on retelling 
unless encouraged to use their powers of analysis and interpretation. 
For example, in a paper that otherwise uses retelling as virtually the 
exclusive strategy for dealing with Robert Penn Warren's All the King's 
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Men, one student finally tries something new, an interpretive risk. 
Notice how flawed syntax in Text 13 signals the student's effort to 
make sense of Willie Stark. 



Text 13 

Stark was a hick. Not only a hick, but a hick with morals who 
appealed to the country folk. If Stark ran, he would split the hick 
vote and Harrison would win the election. 

Here, a decision is called for: We can mark fragment in the margin, 
or we can regard the appositive noun phrase ("not only a hick, but a 
hick with morals") as an effort toward elaboration — an interpretive 
act. The choice, in other words, is to penalize the student as she moves 
to interpret text or to celebrate her effort to make an appositive with 
specific, encouraging feedback. One approach will exacerbate her strat- 
egy of narrative retelling and "playing it safe"; the other will encour- 
age further risks, both in interpretation and syntax. 

For purposes of contrast, let's consider a second example of inter- 
pretive text, this composed by a student whose language is mature and 
richly developed. The following two sentences open an essay of remark- 
able clarity and power: 



Text 14 

The belief that everything one does affects someone else's life is the 
most important lesson Jack Burden learns in Robert Penn Warren's 
book, All the King's Men. With the help of Cass Mastern, and 
through the belief and disbelief of the spider web theory, Jack con- 
cludes that the theory is true. 

Nominalization, reduced relative clause, appositive, introductory 
prepositional phrase, parallel structure — this is language at the upper 
reaches of the syntactic ladder described by Loban (1976) and Moffett 
(1992). Equally important, facility with syntax has literally enabled this 
young writer to engage in full interpretive reading, not just in textual 
retelling. We owe her teachers thanks for a job well done. 



Syntax-in-Action Workshops 

Writing conferences encourage syntactic facility, but workshops can also 
prove useful, especially when done as mini-lessons. So how do we encour- 
age risktaking— an exploration of sentence options — without a return to 
the grammar exercises of yesteryear? After all, according to the research. 
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there is no reason to think that grammar study will facilitate growth 
along the lines studied by Loban (Hillocks 1986, 133-41). 

Various forms of sentence-combining (SC) activities provide a use- 
ful (and motivating) alternative to grammar study. These materials 
may be derived from student papers, in-class reading, or textbook 
sources. They may be presented in either "open" or "cued" formats for 
large-group, small-group, or individual practice. All such activities 
invite "hands-on" syntax manipulation, which many students seem to 
learn from and enjoy. Happily, too, many research studies suggest that 
SC not only promotes sentence fluency and maturity, but also can lead 
to significant gains in writing quality (see Hillocks [1986, 141-51] for a 
summary of relevant research). 

One SC approach is to use sentences like the one in Text 8 in work- 
shops. Clearly, such workshops will require an atmosphere where we 
have communicated, by word and deed, that mistakes are opportuni- 
ties for learning, not occasions for public humiliation. When students 
are applauded for putting problem sentences before their response 
groups — as well as on transparencies or the chalkboard — skills cannot 
help but improve over time. 

Shown below is a student-centered exercise based on the underly- 
ing propositions in Text 8. To construct such an "open" exercise, one 
simply analyzes a sentence into its constituent kernel (or near-kernel) 
sentences and lists them: 

1. Her lips are pursed together. 

2. Her eyes are wide open. 

3. Her eyes stare intensely at herself. 

4. She stares in the mirror. 

5. She completes a turn. 

6. The turn is flawless. 

Working in pairs or small groups, students might tackle this exercise 
orally to combine its sentences; subsequently, the class would write out 
their "best sentences" individually. As a final step, volunteers could 
share their options, using the chalkboard, acetate transparencies, or net- 
worked computer screens. 

Such an activity draws upon — and extends — a group's collective 
knowledge of syntax. After exploring "basic" approaches to combining, 
students will invariably attempt more complex transformations. Of course, 
the goal of combining is to produce good sentences, not merely long, cum- 
bersome ones. When students question whether the SC cluster contains 
too much information for one sentence, encourage them to make two 
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sentences. Also, try sharing the larger paragraph context so that students 
see and hear the "fit" of sentences they combine. In general, whole- 
discourse exercises — those which situate combining in a paragraph 
context — help to keep the focus on the appropriateness of various options. 
Teachers who use "kid watching" to set goals will be fascinated by the 
syntactic struggles (and triumphs) of a typical workshop group. 

A more directive "cued" approach for the preceding SC exercise 
might center on the cumulative sentence, a structure found at level four 
of Moffett's growth sequence. In Crafting Cumulative Sentences (Strong 
1984a), such activities provide students with models for imitation, clo- 
sure clues for practice, and open exercises to consolidate understand- 
ing. Using this approach, students learn how to use participle phrases, 
appositives, adjective clusters, and absolutes as free modifiers. Shown 
below is a closure clue "scaffold" for the earlier SC exercise, with 
phrases and clauses set off in "levels" as recommended by Christensen 
(1967). Basically, the scaffold shows the architecture of a target sentence, 
with the main clause set off at level one and subordinate elements set 
off in relation to that level: 

2 With , 

2 her , 

3 staring , 

1 she . 

With just a little coaching, many high school students will figure out 
how to delete the "be" verbs in the first two sentences of the SC clus- 
ter, thus shaping a pair of absolutes; their next task, embedding a third- 
level modifier, results in a participle phrase: 

2 With her lips pursed together, 

2 her eyes wide open, 

3 staring intensely at herself in the mirror, 

1 she completes a flawless turn. 

Such scaffolding becomes unnecessary, of course, as students develop 
increased proficiency with syntax and confidence in their technical skills. 

Although used here to illustrate a cumulative sentence, closure clue 
prompts can be adapted to SC exercises at any level, including syntax 
appropriate for ESL and bilingual learners. For example, as part of a 
unit on "Everyday Heroes," a middle school ESL teacher might present 
learners with a pair of kernel sentences whose logic demands a contrast 
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relationship; the following three prompts — each increasingly difficult — 
could be put on an acetate transparency to help students understand 
their syntactic options: 

1. Some heroes make headlines for their deeds. 

2. Many others do not achieve public recognition. 

A. Some , 

but . 

B. Although : , 



C. 

however. 



It is important for students using this approach to write out complete 
sentences, with correct punctuation, and not merely fill in the blanks 
on a worksheet. The sentence chosen by each student serves as an 
opener for follow-up writing on "Everyday Heroes." 

To further assist young writers with this task, a teacher might have learn- 
ers specify information for the following sentences, which would then be 
combined. (The second sentence calls for a relationship — for example, "my 
mother," "a friend of our family," or similar identifying phrase.) 



3. 

4. 



One example of an unsung hero is 



[Person's name] 



This person is 



[Relationship] 



After combining this cluster of sentences, students would be encour- 
aged to identify heroic qualities of the individual they have chosen and 
to develop their writing as fully as possible. 

Of course, grammatical terminology is optional as students work 
collaboratively to solve syntax problems. See, for example, Practicing 
Sentence Options (Strong 1984b), Creative Approaches to Sentence Com- 
bining (Strong 1986), or Writer's Toolbox (Strong 1996). The latter text- 
book uses SC exercises to illustrate basic and advanced grammar 
concepts as well as usage and punctuation principles (twenty-six mini- 
lessons in all). 

The oral and collaborative aspects of such language-learning activi- 
ties deserve emphasis, especially with students whose skills are under- 
developed. Oral language provides a way for students to try out 
sentence options with writing partners. One especially powerful activ- 
ity for teaching stylistic decision making begins by dividing a whole- 
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discourse exercise into separate clusters, each of which becomes the 
"property" of a student team. Each team's task is to construct at least 
three "quality options" for their cluster, writing these sentences on an 
acetate transparency. As the teams take turns presenting their options 
to the class, the stylistic issues of rhythm, sentence variety and length, 
emphasis, and cohesion are suddenly made concrete. Using context as 
their guide, the class votes on "best sentences." 

While SC exercises are no panacea for instruction, they do provide 
instructional focus as well as an opportunity for students to refine their 
syntax skills. Marion Crowhurst (1983, 70) stresses the importance of 
maintaining "realistic expectations" for activities like sentence com- 
bining: "Quality improvements are most likely to result if substantial 
time is spent on open, rather than cued, exercises, on whole-discourse 
problems, and on discussing the rhetorical effects of the various ver- 
sions produced." The aim of such work is for students to flex new lin- 
guistic muscles and to make informed judgments about style. 

As we noted above, grammar study alone simply cannot produce the 
gains in fluency, maturity, and elaboration that seem to be associated 
with increased language power. Various exercises in given language, 
on the other hand, may help some students gain access to an inner 
repertoire of sentence options, even as they discover syntax to be mas- 
tered later (Strong 1983). Of course, such activities should never serve 
as a busywork curriculum. 

Syntax in Perspective 

Coaches of tennis, skiing, and many other sports know that learners 
must develop a "feel" for target behaviors. They therefore use visual 
imagery and modeling to help their students understand the moves that 
lead to a desired performance. When done successfully, the teaching is 
in context and tied to what Vygotsky (1978) referred to as the learner's 
"zone of proximal development." Coaching assumes that whatever 
learners can do with the help of others, they will eventually be able to 
do on their own. 

The teaching of writing can be viewed analogously. When we look 
carefully at syntax — and encourage our classes to do the same — we are 
developing images of the "shape" and "feel" of different moves at the 
sentence level. With such instruction, we focus not so much on the over- 
all writing process as on specific phrase-to-phrase options that result in 
rhetorical effects. Put another way, our goal is to help learners develop 
an "ear" for options within their developmental range. Workshops and 
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writing conferences provide ideal contexts for practice because of their 
ethos of collaboration, rehearsal, and risktaking. 

Some teachers may regard attention to syntax as a kind of arcane 
diversion or frill — not really essential to the development of authen- 
tic voice or to features of text such as logic, coherence, and organiza- 
tion. Yet all these elements of composition are realized through syntax 
(Strong 1985). For teachers to dismiss issues of syntax as "mere tech- 
nique" is to shortchange students in profound ways. In fact, writing 
instruction will always remain basically incomplete if not grounded, 
to some extent, in syntactic options. Perhaps this is why Donald Mur- 
ray (1995, xiv) defines writing as rewriting and goes on to make the 
following point: 

Writing is a decision-making process. As we revise, considering 
each word, each piece of punctuation, each phrase, sentence, para- 
graph, page, we make decisions that lead to other decisions. We 
don't work by intuition but by craft. 

Murray's emphasis on craft as a basis for decision making serves to 
remind us that syntactic knowledge — a sense of options — is absolutely 
basic to growth in written language. 

And where can we turn for help? For further reading on syntax, style, 
and sentence combining, the following resources may be of special 
interest. All provide elaboration for the pedagogical and linguistic mat- 
ters discussed in this chapter: 

Christensen, Francis. 1967. "A Generative Rhetoric of the Sen- 
tence." In Notes Toward a New Rhetoric: Six Essays for Teachers , 1-22. 
New York: Harper & Row. As readable now as it was thirty years 
ago, this essay explores the cumulative sentence, a main clause 
with one or more free modifiers. 

Daiker, Donald A., Andrew Kerek, and Max Morenberg, eds. 1993. 
The Writer's Options: Combining to Composing. 5th ed. New York: 
HarperCollins. This useful text offers an array of whole-discourse 
SC exercises, all designed to help students internalize grammatical 
and stylistic principles. 

Lanham, Richard. 1991. Revising Prose. 3rd ed. New York: Macmil- 
lan. In a wry, anti-academic style, Lanham shows how his "Para- 
medic Method" — a way of analyzing syntax — can help make the 
world safe from "prose sludge." 

Miles, Robert, Marc Bertonasco, and William Kams. 1991. Prose 
Style : A Contemporary Guide. 2nd ed. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Hall. This well-written book not only covers all major topics of 
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syntax and style, but also provides many useful classroom exam- 
ples and exercises. 

Quirk, Randolph, Sidney Greenbaum, G. Leech, and J. Svartvik. 
1985. A Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language . New York: 
Longman. A grammar for grownups, this volume provides an in- 
depth analysis of English syntax and explores many topics related 
to prose style. 

Strong, William. 1996. Writer's Toolbox: A Sentence-Combining Work- 
shop . New York: McGraw-Hill. Utilizing a writing process and 
portfolio framework, this textbook offers whole-discourse exer- 
cises and twenty-six mini-lessons in basic and advanced grammar, 
usage, and punctuation. 

Weaver, Constance. 1979. Grammar for Teachers: Perspective and Def- 
initions . Urbana, IL: National Council of Teachers of English. This 
teacher-friendly resource provides a point of departure for those 
needing a foothold on the slippery slope of syntax. 

William, Joseph M. 1994. Style: Ten Lessons in Clarity and Grace. 4th 
ed. New York: HarperCollins. Humane and intelligent, this book 
is a classic in the field; see Chapters 8-10, in particular, for insights 
about syntax. 

Above all, of course, attention to syntax should be viewed as a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. By developing the language competence 
of students, we strengthen their confidence to initiate and sustain a 
range of writing tasks, in school and beyond. The bottom line of this 
chapter is that syntax practice can help young writers develop what 
Sondra Perl (1983) has called a "felt sense" of composing — a sense that 
enables them to pause without panic, listening to an inner voice, and 
to reread their own texts with interest, looking for ways to extend and 
clarify their own thinking. 
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If Miss Jane Marple — or, more likely, Ms. Jessica Fletcher, the ex-English 
teacher turned sleuth — were investigating the topics of cohesion and 
coherence, she might be tempted to call the caper "the case of the 
missing concepts" — especially if she conducted her search in current 
composition textbooks. Oh, she'd probably find an index entry for 
"coherence," which would lead her to a description of paragraph 
patterns. And she'd spot a few key points, sometimes discussed in 
connection with coherence, sometimes not: a list of transition words, 
warnings to avoid pronoun-antecedent problems, the pitfalls of parallel 
structure, commentary on the use of synonyms and repetition. But 
despite twenty years of research and publication on cohesion and 
coherence by linguists and composition specialists, the handbooks and 
rhetorics for both secondary- and college-level composition classes 
continue to overlook some of the most valuable lessons that the research 
has to offer. 



Distinguishing Cohesion and Coherence 

Obviously cognates, from the Latin cohaerere, "to stick," the two 
words cohesion and coherence are not always clearly distinguished in 
the literature. In some early writings especially, the two seem not to 
be differentiated at all, with coherence generally used to cover both 
the broad rhetorical aspects of a text as well as the cohesive ties 
between sentences. The accepted distinction in current work can be 
summed up by a heading that appears in Style: Ten Lessons in Clar- 
ity and Grace , by Joseph M. Williams (1994): "Local Cohesion and 
Global Coherence." 

The word cohesion refers to the categories of ties that connect sen- 
tences as described by M. A. K. Halliday and Ruqaiya Hasan in 
Cohesion in English, published in 1976. 1 Their categories of cohesive 
ties include not only the familiar handbook lists of transition words. 
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but also personal and demonstrative pronouns, comparative sig- 
nals, repetition, collocation (words that generally co-occur), and 
ellipses. (These ties are discussed more fully under "Research on 
Cohesion" later in this chapter.) 

In contrast, then, we can define coherence as "cohesion on a global 
scale," taking into account those features other than sentence-level ties 
that work together to produce a unified text. Such features include not 
only the development and arrangement of sentences into paragraphs, 
but extratextual rhetorical considerations as well. The reader brings 
expectations and knowledge to the writing situation, both of which play 
a part in the judgment of whether a text is coherent or incoherent. A 
coherent text also includes the conventions of a particular writing genre: 
The funding proposal, for example, includes a budget; a dissertation 
includes a review of the literature; a position paper considers the argu- 
ments of the opposition. 



Composition Textbooks: Lagging Behind the Research 

No matter what we call the features of prose that provide the sticking 
power and the flow (two seemingly incongruous metaphors that 
describe cohesion and coherence), textbook authors have been espe- 
cially slow to incorporate research findings on these concepts in a pos- 
itive and organized way. Of the fifteen books I examined — five of which 
were for high school juniors and seniors, ten for college freshmen — 
three, all college texts, had no index entry for coherence; and only one, 
also a college text, included the word cohesion as an entry. 

None of the texts that do discuss coherence have gone very far 
beyond the description found in Warriner's English Grammar and 
Composition (1982), that middle and secondary school stalwart, first 
published in 1951: 

A paragraph is coherent when its sentences are logically and 
clearly related to one another and their total effect is the clear 
development of the paragraph topic. One way of achieving coher- 
ence is by arranging the details in a paragraph in a clear and log- 
ical order. . . . Four plans, or orders, for the arrangement of the 
details in a paragraph are chronological order, spatial order, the 
order of importance, and the order required to bring out a com- 
parison or contrast. (331) 

This description of coherence is clearly the standard. In several of the 
books, this paragraph is reproduced almost verbatim. 

Although my survey was by no means exhaustive of the genre, it 
did include the leading books in the field, written by well known 
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